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SCARABALUS. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE SECRETARY’S STORY. 


Our dahabeeah had stopped at Esneh and we 
found awaiting us a bundle of letters and papers 
that had arrived by an overland route, several 
days before. We had been for three months with- 
out tidings from home or friends, and the civilized 
members of our party became immersed at once 
in the silent perusal of their correspondence. The 
secretary had finished reading before the others, 
and was sitting with his chin resting on his hand, 
his elbow upon his knee, the picture of despair. 

“ Hallo!” said Dr. Laird, suddenly looking up ; 
“no bad news, I hope?” 

Harold did not answer immediately. ‘Then he 
said simply, “I should like to tell you a story, if 
you don’t mind.” 

“ Bless us! it’s more serious than I supposed,” 
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replied Dr. Laird, laughing, “ but by all means let 
us hear the story.” 

Harold was an excellent raconteur, and we were 
in favor of postponing the supper hour that he 
might spin his yarn indefinitely. But after a 
moment’s hesitation, the young man concluded 
that hungry auditors were not to his liking, so he 
deferred his narrative until the evening meal was 
over. His depression was so evident, that after a 


‘few witticisms at the expense of his story-telling 


ability, the meal was passed in silence. We were 
all fond of the secretary, and it was anything but 
pleasant to see his usual high spirits clouded by 
anxiety, the more so, as the cause of his disturbed 
condition was unknown to us. 

In the dull ocherous glow peculiar to African 
sunsets, we finally gathered around him on deck 
and lighted our pipes; for even Dr. Laird smoked 
a pipe in Africa. Harold himself took a cigarette, 
smoked half of it, then threw the unfinished end 
into the water, and after thoughtfully watching 
the white ashes sink, began to speak. 

“I suppose you have often wondered at my 
inordinate fondness for photography,” he said. 
“More than that, you have probably laughed at it, 
and considered it a mild sort of insanity on my 
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part. Well, it has always been a pastime to me, 
rather than a vocation; a recreation, rather than a 
source of profit: As a boy, my fondness for the 
art amounted almost to a mania. 

“Wherever I went, I was accompanied by my 
camera, and every striking bit of landscape, every 
picturesque form or building, every face that 
pleased my fancy, was straightway transferred to 
my stock of negatives for future reference and en- 
joyment. 

“ A few years ago, never mind the exact date, 
I was having a delightful photographic tramp 
through Alsace. Overtaken by nightfall, on one 
occasion, and unable to reach Strasbourg, which was 
my destination, I stopped at an inn, the name of 
which I never learned, as the creaking signboard 
swinging above the door bore merely the simple 


legend 


“¢ Wing, 60 CentTmoEs A LITRE,’ 


while below was an ill-painted rabbit hanging 
from a pair of crossed guns. 

“Tn the tap-room I found the usual number of 
sitters, loungers, and guests. Some were chat- 
ting, others played dominoes, the rest were swallow- 
ing the wine at sixty centimes a litre, intent upon 
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determining their own liquid capacity. I sat 
down at a table opposite an elderly gentleman 
whose dress, demeanor, and the splendor of the 
jewels he wore, convinced me that he was a person 
of more than ordinary importance. Near him was 
a younger man, flashily dressed, whose appearance 
indicated that he belonged to the class who live 
principally by their wits, and whom we term ad- 
venturers. His hands were not those of a laboring 
man—they were white and soft—just the sort of 
hands that might slip through a hand-cuff, leaving 
on their smooth surface, no trace of pressure. 

“The old gentleman seemed somewhat annoyed 
at the other’s persistent efforts at conversation. 
These, nevertheless, were continued, until, with a 
gesture of impatience, the elder man overturned 
his glass, spilling a portion of the contents upon 
his neighbor’s clothes. It was this accident and 
the quick offer of a fine cambric handkerchief from 
the old gentleman, that led me to notice a peculiar 
ring he wore, and of which I shall tell you more 
by-and-by, for that ring has had a marked effect 
upon my whole life, and it may possibly have still 
more to do with my career in the future. 

“The young man,” the secretary continued, 
after a significant pause, “was profuse in his 
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assurances that the spilling of the wine was of no 
consequence, and, as an evidence of good-will, in- 
sisted on ordering another bottle and inviting his 
companion to drink. The old gentleman hesitated, 
then with rather a bad grace, I thought, accepted. 

“ A little later, I took a candle from the inn- 
keeper, and climbed the narrow stairs leading to 
my room, making a mental note of the disagreeable 
impression the younger of the two men had forced 
- upon me. 

“JT went to bed at once, and sank into a dream- 
less slumber, from which I was awakened by a loud 
outcry in the apartment adjoining my own. I 
started up, and listened. All was now quiet, but 
lighting my candle, I rapped sharply on the par- 
tition wall, inquiring if anything was wrong. 

«No, it’s all right !’ responded a voice from the 
other side of the wall; a voice that I instantly as- 
sociated with the flashy young man, though I had 
heard him speak below only in the ordinary tone 
pertaining to desultory conversation. 

“T blew out the light, and was turning to my 
bed again, when suddenly I saw the candle flame 
burning through the surrounding darkness, now 
brilliant vermilion, then flashing into yellow, and 
at last fading into faint blue before it vanished 
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into obscurity. It was.an illusion, of course, and 
a common one at that, but it started a train of 
quaint thought in my brain, and I fell asleep think- 
ing how similar my negatives were to the retina 
of the human eye. The impinging rays of light 
left upon the sensitive surface of the negatives 
a definite, recognizable and permanent impression, 


_ while in the case of the retina, the impression 
though equally forcible for the moment, was erased _ 


by the impinging rays that succeeded. 

“JT was roused on the following morning by a 
sound of hurrying feet in the passage outside my 
room, accompanied by excited voices and mysteri- 
ous whispers. Hastily dressing, I opened the door 
and learned, to my horror, that the old gentleman 


’ I had noticed in the tap-room on the previous 
evening, and who had occupied the apartment next — 


to mine had been foully murdered during the night. 
A candelabrum, in which the candles were burnt 
out, stood on a chair by his bed, which was a four- 
posted affair with curtains of crimson silk. A news- 
paper lay upon the counterpane, showing that he 
had been reading before he fell asleep. His body 
presented the tranquil appearance of a man at rest. 
Near the right temple, his forehead was bruised 
and blackened, as though from the stroke of a 
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slung-shot, but a pillow had been thrown over the 
face, in such a way that it partly concealed the 
marks and at the same time kept the eyelids closed. 
Instantly I recalled the outcry I had heard in the 
night, and turning to the landlord, who accom- 
panied me, I inquired, almost unconsciously, for the 
flashy young man. 

“The landlord shrugged his shoulders. ‘ He 
ordered his horse and left the inn before nine 
o’clock last evening, sir.’ 

“¢Did he have a room here?’ I asked, breath- 
less with a sudden suspicion. 

“¢« He had the room next to the old gentleman’s, 
sir,’ the landlord responded affably. 

“JT glanced about curiously, then entered the 
apartment designated. A moment’s inspection 
showed me that the fastening of the communicating 
door had been removed. The room was in order, 
but the window stood wide open, and examining 
the trellis-work beneath it, which afforded a com- 
paratively easy access to the chamber, I observed 
that footprints were clearly defined on the moist 
earth of a flower-bed directly below, indicating be- 
yond a doubt that some one had approached on 
tiptoe, and had subsequently retired. 

“The authorities were summoned and spent 
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i several hours in deciding that the deceased, whose 
name was Vallerion, met his death by violence at 
the hands of some person or persons unknown. Ani- 
mated by a peculiar interest that I could scarcely 
define or account for, I asked permission to take 
charge of the body, giving references that were 
i satisfactory for its safe delivery to relatives in 
Strasbourg. 

“ On my arrival in that city, I appealed to these 
relatives, begging that I might be allowed to ex- 
i) periment upon the corpse with my camera. A 

sudden resolve had taken possession of me, and I 
explained to the family that I hoped by means of 
photography to finda clue which should lead to the 
possible detection and punishment of the murderer. 
The people were simple folk, who offered no ob- 
jection to my proposition, so it was not long before 
my investigations were begun. 

“ Through the crystalline lens of the dead man’s | 
eye, which had already lost much ofits transparency,- 
I projected the rays of a powerful electric light, then 
placing my camera in position, I focussed the lenses ~ i 
upon the illuminated retina. After this, I lifted 
the cap from the camera, exposed the plate for a 
proper length of time, and secured the nega- 


tive. The impression left upon my own eye on the 
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night of the murder, when I had blown out the can- 
dle, led me to believe that the image of the last object 
seen in life would be left upon the retina of the 
old gentleman’s eye, indistinct perhaps, yet suffi- 
ciently vivid to present some trace of his assailant. 

“ A strange thing indeed happened during the 
development of the plate. Isaw on the film the 
unmistakable figure of a man, but the features 
were so small that their identification was out of 


the question. I made haste, therefore, to procure , 


a powerful magic lantern, as no stereopticon was 
at hand, and having darkened the room, I sum- 
moned the family of the murdered man and pro- 
ceeded to enlarge the photograph upon the white 
wall opposite the instrument. 

“Turning the light to its utmost brilliancy, I 
placed the negative in position and removed the 
cloth. 

“ Merciful God! On the wall before me was 
my own face. 

“TJ rubbed my eyes as one in a dream or waking 
from some hideous nightmare. Then I looked 
again attheimage. Yes, it was my own, unmistak- 
ably my own; even the clothes I wore were per- 
fectly reproduced, and one arm was uplifted threat- 
eningly, as if in the act of striking the fatal blow. 
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“ A cold trembling seized me. In that gloomy 
chamber I could feel that every eye was fixed 
upon me with horror and searching inquiry. Balls 
of flame danced before me, and burned into my 
very soul. I gasped for breath, and staggering 
against the apparatus, overturned it. The crash 
of the falling lantern and the noise of breaking 
glass roused me from the stupor into which 
my startling discovery had plunged me. With 
an effort, I regained my mental equilibrium, and 
requested the occupants of the room to allow me 
afew moments’ deliberation before I attempted any 
explanation of the extraordinary revelation. ‘This 
they granted, and in a little while I was able to 
tell them the circumstances connected with my 
experiment, suggesting that the solution of the 
mystery might appear at a further trial. I made, 
therefore, another negative, magnified it upon the 
wall, and saw nothing but a gigantic eye, dead, and 
lustreless. 

“Strive as I might, I felt that I could not pene- 
trate the secret, and I began to doubt my own sanity, 
wondering if in a moment of temporary aberration 
of mind, I might not have perpetrated the horrible 
deed of murder. I tried to recall all the cases of 
somnambulism I had ever heard of or read about 
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which presented strange features, but the more I 
reflected, the more perplexed did I become. 

“Freedom was granted me to establish my in- 
nocence, though the evidence against me was cer- 
tainly overwhelming. At my own request I was 
attended by a gentleman who was to bear witness 
to whatever developments might occur, and who 
would also guard against my possible escape. 

“« How odd it was that into whatever channel my 
thoughts turned, each and every one led to specula- 
tions as to the whereabouts of the flashily-dressed 
young man. Some subtle intuition seemed to tell 
me that in finding him, I should find the key to the 
mystery and bring about my own exoneration.” 
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CHAPTER II. 
A NILE PARTY. 


Tue Reverend Martin H. Laird, in addition to 
his decidedly impressive name, was the proud pos- 
sessor of so lengthy a string of titles that no use 
could be made of them collectively in addressing 
letters to him, and strange to say, his repugnance 
toward employing them was as marked as his ability 
toward their acquirement. No younger man pos- 
sibly, and certainly no handsomer one, had ever 
been honored with the degree of D. D., and when 


he had been selected by a great American Institu-’ 


tion to head an expeditioninto the heart of Africa, 
ostensibly for the laudable purpose of locating 
missions, but in reality to confer with Emin Pasha 
on governmental affairs, the ladies belonging to the 
eminently fashionable congregation over which he 
presided objected strongly to his departure. They 
thought it a decided pity that so attractive a man 
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should have his lot cast among savages, when a 
more commonplace person would have answered 


. the purpose just as well, if not better. Then too, 


when he returned, a doubtful contingency in itself, 
he would be frightfully sunburned, and the fine 
lines of his noble chin would be lost amid the 
luxuriant growth ofa hideous beard. Manysimilar 
speculations concerning him were expressed with 
more or less vigor and emotion by the fair wor- 
shippers who listened patiently to the pastor’s words 
of wisdom on Sunday, and looked eagerly forward 
to the keen enjoyment afforded by the very interest- 
ing stock of small talk and anecdote with which he 
was wont to entertain his friends so agreeably on 
week days. 

But it must not be supposed that the Reverend 
Martin H. Laird led a life wholly removed from 
care and disappointment. No one had striven more 
earnestly than he to lead the feminine portion of 
his flock into habits of industry that should at least 
be productive of gingham aprons, round-abouts, 
and flannel petticoats for the poor of the parish. 
Their patrician fingers did not shun work by any | 
means, butone andallseemed afflicted with a mania 
for manufacturing embroidered slippers and dress- 
ing gowns with quilted sill linings, things which 


ad 
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- were of no earthly use to anybody. It may have been 
the alarming increase of the stock of dressing-gowns 
and slippers, which led the Reverend Martin H. 
Laird to accept a position fraught with fever, 
papyrus jungles, jackals, and other horrors too 
numerous to mention. It may also have been that 
he was inspired by a dread lest some one of those 
meekly devout members of the church-fold, should 
finally ensnare him by the insinuating proffer of a 
robe of particularly elegant workmanship, or per- 
haps by the present of a particularly well-fitting pair 
of slippers of irresistible design, and thus end his 
career of usefulness by leading him nolens volens to 
the hymeneal altar, from whose vicinity he had per- 
sistently held himself aloof, except in his official 
capacity. 

Be that as it may, the flattering African offer 
was promptly accepted, and the clergyman was 
finally steaming up the Nile on board a government 
dahabeeah, over which the scarlet flag of the Khe- 
dive, with its pale crescent, floated in the breeze. 
There was a large reclining chair on deck, wrapped 
about with the American Stars and Stripes, and 
occupied by the clerical figure of Dr. Laird himself, 
who apparently was taking life as easily as though 
educating and possibly Christianizing several mil- 
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lions of souls had never been dreamt of in his 
philosophy. 

At a short distance from him sat his private 
secretary, Harold Davidge, one of those good- 
natured, whole-hearted, open-handed young men 
whose baptismal names are always easier to pro- 
nounce than the more formal “ Mr.” Nobody ever 
thought of addressing Harold Davidge as “ My.” 
It would have sounded incongruous, and out of 
place to do so,,especially on a Nile boat. He 
wrote @ great deal, and when not employed in this 
way, might be seen lounging about here and there 
with his photographic camera, trying to catch the 
shadow of something attractive or curious before 
the substance should escape him. He secured pho- 
tographs of almost everything that held his attention 
for more than a passing glance, from the intricate 
carvings of the Taj Mahal, to the rotund simplicity 
of an old sheik’s daughter beyond the Soudan. 
And it must be confessed that the Reverend Mar- 
tin H. Laird, A.B.,A.M.,D.D., etc., encouraged him 
in these proceedings, actually paying fabulous sums 
for the transportation of dry plates and other artis- 
tic paraphernalia. It is possible that, in the hidden 
recesses of Dr. Laird’s brain, an idea had already 
been conceived of writing an important work on 
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Africa, and doubtless he counted upon the acquisi- 
tion of Harry’s negatives for illustrations. In any 
event, he allowed the private secretary to behave 
in a photographically riotous manner, fully con- 
scious of the fact that unavailable negatives could 
be relegated eventually to a gloomy corner in some 
publisher’s garret. 

The gem of the colleétion represented an Egyp- 
tian lady, arrayed in the long, loose, clinging folds 
of her black mantle. She wore also a tall head- 
dress, from which glittering golden coins dangled. 
The lower part of her dusky face was covered by 
a veil of semi-transparent gauze, and on her arms 
were curiously fashioned ornaments of dull gold. 
She had been offered to Dr. Laird in marriage, and 
his polite yet firm refusal of the honor of her hand, 
had nearly led to serious trouble. Being under 
the protection of the government, it was not un- 
usual for sheiks to celebrate our distinguished 
arrival by roasting sheep and goats and holding a 
barbecue, accompanied by a general holiday. Now 


it happened that during one of these merry-mak- - ° 


ings, the sacerdotal dignity of the Reverend Dr. 
Laird made so vivid an impression upon an old 
chief, that as the red sun was sinking, he came 
forward leading the young woman by the hand, and 


ee 
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expressed his willingness to become a father-in-law 
on the spot. It required much art and eloquence 
to escape from this embarrassing position, and con- 
vince the generous guardian that no insult was in- 
tended by the preacher’s decided “ declined with 
thanks.” 

I was the doctor of the party, surgeon-general, 
physician-in-chief, and the only useless member of 
the company, as everybody maintained such splen- 
did health that my medicine-chest remained closed 
for weeks ata time, save when the natives made 
demands that usually overtaxed even my superior 
skill. They evidently thought that I could repair 
a broken spear or a leaky boat by the application 
of a plaster, or by administering half a dozen sugar- 
coated pills. 

Once, however, I recollect having my medical 
services called into immediate requisition. This 
happened when Dr. Laird, hastily thrusting his 
foot into one of those lovely embroidered slippers 
of which mention has already been made, found it 
previously occupied and all rights reserved by an 
enormous spider that very properly resented the 
intrusion. The spider, like the worm, will turn, 
and it became an open question for several days 
afterwards whether Dr. Laird’s slippers would in 
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future be made in pairs or singly. But incessant 
care and attention saved the foot, and probably the 


gratitude of the parish is set down somewhere to 


my credit. 

Our dragoman was an intelligent fellow, who 
seryed also in the capacity of interpreter. Although 
he was modest and retiring in manner, he possessed 
a ready fund of humorous anecdote and thrilling 
experience which beguiled many a tedious hour 
across deserts, around forests, over lakes and up 
mysterious rivers, during the journey. 

The cook,was a stupid, unpicturesque native 
whose worldly knowledge was confined to three 
things, cooking, lying, and stealing. Yetso artist- 
ically were these traits and accomplishments de- 
veloped that I verily believe he would not have 
been outdone by a French chef, a circulation edi- 
tor, or a bank cashier. 

We had a “ maid-of-all-work,” in the shape of a 
ghoulish little African, who might have been 
eighteen or thirty-five. It was impossible to deter- 
mine his age, or, for the matter of that, anything 
‘ else about him, except that he was horribly ugly. 
He answered to the strange name of Jeb, and when 
called, sidled up to the person who spoke, very 
much as a clumsy puppy attempts to run, leaving 
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. d of 
the observer wholly in doubt as me ae ee 
his anatomy is likely to arrive first at a ely after 

Other servants were procured as we had Be ‘ded 
them, but on ordinary occasions our cook provie 
for six. His orders were given with me vom 
standing that the six had an eating capacity equa 
1 this way we were enabled to 


to his own, so ir : : 
any time with- 


invite from four to seven guests at 
out fear of scant provision. 

We had frequent discussions among ourselves as 
to the advisability of securing a cook with fewer 
objectionable habits, but these conversations inva- 
riably strengthened Harry’s impression as to the 
indisputable excellence of the man’s culinary 
achievements. Then Dr. Laird entertained a faint 
hope of leading the servant one day into the 
straight and narrow path necessary to salvation, 
while as for me, I was animated by a profound pity 
at the contemplation of a nature that would risk 
so much in stealing what he did not need, and I 
wel not the heart to turn him loose in African 
wilds to be astern example to those we hoped to 
reclaim from the error of their ways. 

Cin: quarters on board the dahabeeah were com- 
paratively commodious, as the cook and Jeb had an 


admirable faculty of disposing themselves in out- 
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of the way corners. I have seen Jeb doubled up 
like an old-fashioned jack-knife, sleeping soundly 
in the centre of a coil of rope, and on being roused 
to attend to some duty, fall asleep again, curled ~ 
around the outside of the coil. Once thoroughly 
awake he performed his given tasks enthusias- 
tically enough, but it was oftener easier to do the 
work oneself than to accomplish the waking process. 
He was lazy at heart, and when asked a simple 
question, would look about for something he might 
lean against before he ventured to reply. His 
devotion to Dr. Laird was pathetic and remark- 
able, and I have no hesitation in saying that Jeb 
would have sacrificed his life at any moment for 
the clergyman’s sake, and this too without stop- 
ping to question or reason about it. I always had 
an idea that the piercing blackness of Dr. Laird’s 
eyes impressed Jeb as being imbued with something 
supernatural, and he bowed before the powerful 
physique, the broad shoulders, and athletic form 
of the man rather than to his moral stature, though 
to us, of course, who knew and understood him 
better, that was wholly in keeping with the rest. 
I never saw anyone whose material, spiritual, and 
intellectual balance was so perfectly maintained as 
was Dr. Laird’s. Asa college student the gym- 
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nasium had been to him of equal importance in the 
curriculum with Greek and Theology. In his 
private life he showed that his mental processes 
were on the side of the good and pure, while at the 
same time he had taken pains to store a naturally 
sound brain with the best material. He was earn- 
est and conscientious, ignoring all that was ill- 
adapted to his needs, and understanding instinct- 
ively whatever would be beneficial. He was of 
Turkish birth, his parents having been mission- 
aries in that country, but he had gone to America 
in early childhood and made the United States his 
home. 

Some peculiar climatic influence had rendered 
him prematurely gray. At a distance his hair, like 
his wonderful eyes, appeared of raven blackness, 
but on closer inspection faint threads of silver 
were seen to be abundantly mixed with the darker 
strands. His moustache and beard were almost 
entirely white, giving an odd aspect to his bronzed 
features. His hands were beautiful, long, supple, 
white and delicate as a woman’s, but when they 
grasped your own in greeting their firm warm 
clasp removed at once all idea of effeminacy. In 
pulling an oar or taking a bird on the wing, he 
sustained his reputation for vigorous manhood, 
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and on the whole, he was a superb example of 
muscular Christianity to which was added the 
interest of a marked mental superiority. 

Harold Davidge presented a strong contrast to 
his employer. He was fair and ruddy of complex- 
ion, though he too was a splendid specimen of health 
and robust vigor. He was a trifle over six feet 
in height, his head was well-shaped, and his hair 
waved above his forehead in blonde curls, which 
had they encircled a woman’s face would have 
suggested an undue use of bleaching fluid. His 
eyes were of the iarge, frank, blue kind that ac- 
company the pure Anglo-Saxon type. When they 
were serious in expression they assumed a deeper 
shade of color that nearly approached gray. He 
was close upon his thirtieth year, though he 
appeared younger, and in his whole countenance was 
reflected a buoyancy that beamed from within as 
though the sunshine of his temperament must per- 
force find an outlet. Melancholy played no part 
in his disposition, and wherever he went, depres- 
sion took to itself wings and a sustained geniality 
came in its stead. 

The dragoman, a giant in stature, silent and 
reserved except when roused from his apathy by 
questions, had an innate perception of the eternal 
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fitness of things that many a social lion might have 
envied. He always seemed to know just what to 
do and when to doit. He never troubled himself 
with previous cogitation. The cook was fat, black 
and indolent. Jeb was dwarfed and skinny, his 
mouth expanded into a perpetual grin. Asforme, 
personally, modesty forbids my enlarging upon my 
attributes either physical, moralor mental. Suffice 
it to say that dogs do not bark at me in the street, 
and that children do not fly at my approach. My 
clothes are made to order, and my boots, which 
button, are ready-made, and machine-sewed at that. 
If these observations afford any clue to my charac- 
ter, the reader is welcome to them. 
Autobiographies are in every instance abominable 
tissues of lies, and what is worse, the writer always 
believes that he is telling the exact truth. If you 
doubt this, read any of those world-famous auto- 
biographies that no gentleman’s library is complete 
without. Read them and discover for yourselves 
the apparent impossibility of infusing into this 
fascinating style of literary composition more than 
a few grains of truth. For my part I will have 
none of it. The habit of introspection grows 
smaller and weaker, as each succeeding year rolls 
by. The grand march of progress with its triumphal 
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visions and its marvellous inventicns, provides me 
with so many interesting subjects for contem- 
plation and comment, that I have little time or in- 
clination for less weighty matters. Besides, why 
study character, even one’s own, in this end of the 
century period, where old-time discernment lies 
buried and in its place has risen an absolute cyn- 
icism? Life nowadays is filled with unpleasant 
surprises over which it behoves us to draw the 
veil. Man no longer is able to determine his own 
influence and standing. His money, or his lack 
of money, does it for him. Moral deformity is 
hidden beneath the rich covering of civilization. 
This, however, is not why I am resolved to keep 
silent concerning myself. Charge it, if you will, 
to a shrinking dislike for notoriety. 
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III. 
THE SECRETARY’S STORY (Continued). — 


““T BEGAN my investigations at once, taking the 
roadside inn as the starting-point. It did not re- 
quire much time to discover that a man on horse- 
back had been seen on the highway at an hour 
corresponding with the suspected man’s departure 
from the hostelry. Fortune appeared to favor my 
inquiries, for several persons testified to having 
noticed the same man walking back over the road 
at a late hour. At the stable where his horse had 
been left, I learned that he had remounted and con- 
tinued his ride early the next norning. 

“JT immediately set about following the road he 
had taken, surmising that it would lead to a small 
town which furnished railroad communication with 
the German border. An unclaimed horse atone of 
the inns of the place confirmed my suspicions that 
the man of whom I was in pursuit had left by rail. 
Later I was informed that such a person as I de- 
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scribed had bought a ticket at the station on the 
night in question. The place of his destination, 
an unimportant settlement, was mentioned, and 
fired by a fresh stimulus, I made haste to go 
thither. The village boasted of only one hotel, 
and on the register I found a solitary name, ‘ Paul 
St.°Martin,’ which seemed to be penned in a 
handwriting identical with that already seen on 
the three registers of the inns where I had pre- 
viously stopped, though the name itself was dif 
ferent in each instance. 

“Thus far all had been plain sailing. Imagine 
my dismay, therefore, when the proprietor of the 
hotel described Paul St. Martin as a reputable 
Parisian gentleman of means and position. Iwasnot 
wholly discouraged in spite of this assertion, and 
my suspicions still were busy with the man in 
question, although two days and part of two nights 
were vainly given up to watchfulness and waiting 
concerning him. During my sleepless nights, the 
idea continually recurred to me that perhaps the 
old gentleman never saw the face of his murderer 
at all. The lights might have burned out before 
the entrance of the criminal into the room, and my 
voice calling through the partition might have 
caused a mental image of myself to be produced on 
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the victim’s retina. The optic nerve is certainly 
the medium for the sensation we call sight, and 
who,” the secretary continued earnestly, “ can 
positively declare that the sensation is always to 
and never from the brain? If we close our eyes 
and utter or think of the word ‘ horse’ for instance, 
do we not perceive the image of the animal as dis- 
tinctly as if it stood before us? Following this 
bizarre notion came the fear lest I had usedanegative 
of myself by mistake. JI had a number of them-on 
hand and in the excitement of the moment, one 
might have found its way into the camera. But 
on the other hand I had developed the plate, and 
how then was I to account for its sensitive surface, 
if it already had been used. Another possibility 
was that the murderer had disguised himself, and, 
perhaps by a pure chance, made his resemblance to 
myself complete. It did not occur to me that this 
could have been accomplished purposely, for my 
stay in the tap-room had been brief, and the man’s 
attention had been so wholly occupied by the old 
gentleman that I doubt if he had observed me in 
any way, except to bestow upon me the casual 
glance one naturally gives a newcomer. 

“ Worn out with abortive speculations and un- 
tenable theories, and afraid to make too many 
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pointed inquiries lest St. Martin might hear of 
them, I stationed myself at the door of the hotel, 
resolving to stay there until he should enter. Across 
the narrow street was a little shop, and by-and-by, 
with my eyes still fastened upon the inn, I strolled 
into the place, which contained but one room, 
intending to make some trifling purchase. 

“ The moment I set foot within the doorway, my 
gaze was riveted upon a lady’s ungloved hand. 

“T saw it but for an instant, yet I could have 
sworn that on one of those taper fingers was a ring 
precisely like the odd jewel I had noticed upon the 
hand of the old man when he extended it to offer 
his handkerchief to his companion. 

“ Like a flash the scene in the tap-room came 
back to me. Every detail repeated itself. I 
seemed to see the old gentleman sitting at the 
table toying with his glass, the peculiar ring gleam- 
ing in the light. I saw, too, the young man talking 
in loud tones and drinking little. 

“ For a moment I remained lost in retrospection, 
and before I had fully recovered my presence of 
mind the lady left the shop. 

“* Who is that?’ I asked with assumed careless- 
ness, addressing the shopkeeper. 

“¢ That? Oh, she is the daughter of a farmer 
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named Goldberg,’ he replied. Then he added 
confidentially: ‘She’s going to be married soon to 
a rich gentleman from Paris.’ 

“¢Indeed!’ I replied unconcernedly. ‘ Have 
you seen the gentleman ?’ 

“¢ Ves. He is ; 

“<«¢ Wait!’ I interrupted, ‘let me describe 
him,’ and in a few sentences I hastily drew a pic- 


ture of the man I sought. 

“«That is he—precisely,’ said the shopkeeper. 
He turned to a customer who had just entered, 
while I moved away and asked of the first passer- 
by, the road to Farmer Goldberg’s residence. I 
walked on rapidly in the direction indicated, and 
presently overtook the young lady at a point where 
the village street diverged into three paths. I had 
written her father’s name on a card, and after paus- 
ing as if in doubt which road to take, I said defer- 
entially,— 

“«¢ Pardon me, but will you kindly tell me how 
Iam toreach this gentleman’s house?’ As I spoke 
I handed her the card. 

“¢ She was a very beautiful girl, not over twenty 
years of age, yet with a dignity of carriage remark- 
able for a village-bred lass. Her hair in certain 
lights was dark brown, but when the sunlight 
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touched it, it looked golden,—a reddish golden as 


rare as it was lovely. Her eyes were brown and 


lustrous. They seemed to anticipate continually 
the thought that later was to find expression upon 
lips that parted to reveal white, regular teeth. She 
answered me frankly, yet with a hesitation indicat- 
ing modesty rather than embarrassment. 

“¢ That is my father’s name,’ she said, smiling 
and glancing at the card. ‘Do you wish to see 
him ?’ 

“Yes, but having been so fortunate in meeting 
you, I can perhaps be spared the journey. I was 
directed to him in order to obtain information 
concerning the whereabouts of Paul St. Martin.’ 

“The girl blushed deeply. ‘Paul St. Martin?’ 
she repeated. She paused a little; then continued. 
‘He is—that is—he is a friend of ours. We are 


expecting him at our house this evening. But he ~ 


goes to Paris in the morning, and will return to the 
village inn before his departure. I don’t know at 
what hour.’ 

“T thanked her, asking at the same time if she 
would kindly refrain from mentioning my in- 
quiries. 

“¢ Ts there a reason forsecrecy ?’ she asked some- 
what haughtily. 


— 
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“<Certainly not. I always try to avoid secrets 
of any sort,’ I replied somewhat confused. 

“¢T, too, avoid them,’ she replied. ‘Excuse me 
if I appear discourteous, but—— 

“¢ Mr. St. Martin probably lacks the confidence 
in you that you bestow upon him,’ I put in quickly. 
Miss Goldberg drew herself up stiffly. ; 

“¢ What do you mean?’ she demanded. ‘I 
have certainly no reason to suppose that he con- 
ceals anything from me.’ 

“¢Then doubtless he has told you in what 
mysterious manner he procured that peculiar ring 
you are wearing,’ I said quietly. ‘So quaint 
a design and so valuable a jewel must have a 
history.’ 

««¢ Whether it has or not, matters nothing to me,’ 
she replied almost defiantly. ‘I do not know of 
any history connected with the ring, nor do I 
question its coming from a legitimate source.’ 

«« Her hand was still ungloved, and as she spoke 
I caught a furtive glance that she cast upon the 
ring. It was an antique, valuable in itself intrin- 
sically, but possessing the additional interest that 
attaches itself to objects whose origin is enveloped 
in mystery and speculation. A gold band en- 
circled the finger almost entirely, and a straight 
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silver wire passed apparently through the stone, 
which could revolve and be used asa seal. The 
stone itself was a sardonyx, somewhat rudely 
carved in the form of a Scarabzeus of the species 
belonging to Egypt and the Northeastern coast of 
Africa. The eyes of the beetle were gems, propor- 
tionately too large, one being higher in the head 
than the other, giving the whole thing a weird 
look that on closer scrutiny almost incited a feel- 
ing of fascination. 

“ Tstammered an apology for apparent incivility 
which I could see Miss Goldberg was disposed to 
resent. Then I begged to be allowed to accom- 
“ pany her home, assuring her that when I found my- 
self in her father’s presence I would fully explain 
my course of action, and be of service to them both 
as well. Miss Goldberg assented to this, but we 
accomplished the walk to the house in silence. I 
could not fail to perceive that she regarded me 
_ with distrust, if not positive dislike, and I made 
no attempt to justify myself in her eyes, prefer- 
ring to wait and let matters speak for them- 
selves. 

** As we reached the farm, Mr. Goldberg, a portly, 
genial old German, came out to meet us. In a 
moment I had explained my errand to him, relat- 
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ing as briefly as I could the incidents which 
brought me there. In the course of the conver- 
sation I made two important discoveries. First that 
Farmer Goldberg was financially embarrassed in con- 
sequence of losing by fire enormous quantities of 
grain, and secondly that St. Martin had come to his 
assistance and that Loretta Goldberg had repaid the 
debt by consenting to become the Frenchman’s wife. 
This explained much that I had been at a loss to 
comprehend ; she had simply been made the price of 
the help he had rendered her father. She listened 
attentively to all I had to say and I fancied her 

expression was one of relief at the prospect of a 

possible release from her engagement. The vigor- 

ous championship she had displayed toward St. 

Martin had been dictated merely by her unwilling- 

ness to confide in a stranger. But she was not 
prepared to wholly accept my views concerning St. 
Martin, and her father was especially reluctant to 
do so, although both agreed that for the moment, 
silence on the subject would be the proper course. 
Naturally the farmer was strongly influenced by 
his personal needs, while the daughter seemed un- 
willing to betray her actual opinions. My pecuni- 
ary resources were neither numerous nor large, yet 
such as they were, I placed them at Goldberg’s 
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disposal in case St. Martin should turn out to be 
other than I thought him. 

“ The girl attracted me strangely. I will not 
say that I loved her at first sight, but her bright 
face and expressive eyes had certainly much to do 


with my impulsive offer, and hoped the day might 


come when we should know each other better. 

“ After promising to visit the farm on the mor- 
row, I took leave of my new acquaintances and 
returned to the inn. Here I decided to take the 
proprietor into my confidence, for his co-operation 
was necessary to the success of the plan I had in 
view. 

“ St. Martin’s room I found was easily accessi- 
ble from mine, by means of an extension attached 
to the original building. 

“ At about ten o’clock that night, I stepped out 
of my window upon the roof of the extension, and 
having removed a slat in one of the shutters be- 


longing to St. Martin’s apartment, I dexterously 


raised the sash and cuta flap in the curtain, which 
could be drawn with a thread from the outside. 
I also cut a small groove in the sash, in case he 
should close and fasten the window. I had pre- 
pared a negative of the murdered man and had 
reproduced upon the forehead in transparent color, 
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the blood-stained appearance as I had observéd it 
on the morning the crime had been discovered. 
This negative I placed in the apparatus and through 
the flap in the curtain, focussed it upon the blank 
wall opposite St. Martin’s bed. Then I impa- 
tiently awaited his return from the Goldbergs’. 

“Moments seemed hours, and standing alone 
amid the darkness and silence, I was overwhelmed 
by the realization of the slight foundation I had 
for my doubt and accusation. Still, I reasoned 
that should the man be innocent, my explanation 
would suffice to clear me of the charge of any in- 
tentional annoyance toward him, while if he were 
guilty, I felt confident that awakening ‘in the 
night confronted by the ghastly, blood-stained, and 
accusing features of his victim, his subsequent 
actions would bring about developments unmistak- 
ably conclusive.” 

“ Just before midnight I heard the sound of a 
key turning in the lock of his door. Then fol- 
lowed movements about the room, and finally the 
light vanished, and I waited for him to sleep. I 
had covered the lantern with a black cloth, think- / 
ing it would thus escape observation should he 
come to the window and fling open the blinds. 

“Noiselessly removing this covering, I turned 
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up the light, pulled the thread attached to the flap 
in the curtain, took off the cap, and rattled the 
shutters to arouse the inmate of the chamber. 

“T heard a movement within, as though he had 
started to a sitting posture, then came a shriek 
such as might have emanated from the throat of a 
tortured panther. It was not the cry of startled 
innocence, it was the terror-stricken yell of a guilty 
soul. As I listened, all doubt left me. The out- 
ery died away, and I could hear a sudden mad rush 
for the door, which, needless to say, was guarded 
on the outside by the person who was helping me 
in my investigations. 

“JT resolved to enter the room, seize St. Martin 
by the throat, and tear a confession from his lips 
before he should recover from his fright. But just 
as I was on the point of lifting the sash, the cur- 


-tain was wrenched from its fastening, the shutters 


were dashed apart, and a moment later St. Martin 
and I rolled from the roof, clinching and strug- 
gling together with the photographic apparatus 
erashing after us. 

“T was stunned by the suddenness and force of 
the fall, but presently I started up to see St. Mar- 
tin stretched upon the ground beside me, and in 
the dim starlight, I perceived that his head must 
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have struck against a jagged stone, for he lay in a 
pool of blood, while on his right temple was a 
wound in shape and size exactly like that which 
had caused the death of the old man Valerion. 

“JT concluded that he was dead, and was about 
to call loudly for assistance, but before I could 
raise my voice, a sharp blow was dealt me from 
behind. When I again opened my eyes, my assist- 
ant was bending over me, and St. Martin had 
fled. 

“My own wound was not serious, though for 
several days I was unable to take any active share 
in the search for the man who was now suspected 
of the murder by others as well as by myself. 

“Farmer Goldberg insisted that I should be 
taken to his house to be nursed back to health ; 
and the patient kindness shown me by Loretta 
would have captured a less susceptible heart than 
mine, though every act she performed in my inter- 
est was done in a way that humanity alone might 
have prompted. Nothing had been found in St. 

‘Martin’s room, except a few toilet articles, but on 
examining the bedding, a portmanteau of a flat 
shape was discovered between the mattresses. In 
it were several disguises, some papers of no value, 
and a cipher-letter post-marked Constantinople. 
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This was addressed to a name which was probably 
one of his aliases, and directed to Paris. 

“J returned, when able to do so, to Strasbourg, 
to state the case as it now stood to the family of 
the old gentleman; and in hopes of clearing up the 
mystery of the negative, I put my assistant into 
the same position and place that the dead man 
Valerion had occupied when I had made the first 
negative. I repeated the operation in every detail, 
and again produced my own picture. But on this 
occasion the explanation was so simple that I 
smiled at my stupidity in not perceiving it sooner, 
Directly in front of the assistant was a large 
mirror extending from the floor to the ceiling. As 
I turned my back to the sitter to lift the cap from 
the camera, my reflection in the mirror was of 
course reproduced on the glassy surface of the eye- 
ball, and the murderous arm that seemed to raise 
a slung shot held, in reality, only the harmless cap 
of the camera.” 

The secretary stopped speaking, and for a while 
no word was uttered. Then he resumed quietly, 
“The letter I received to-day is from Loretta 
Goldberg. Her father is dead, and the man St. 
Martin holds her to her promise to marry him.” 
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He sighed deeply as he took the letter from the 
envelope. 

“Nonsense!” I cried, “she shan’t marry him. 
Send for her.” 

“No!” said another voice, “ send for the ring!” 

We all started at this exclamation, and turning 
saw our dragoman, Gwynyara, lying flat on his 
stomach on the deck. He had crawled closer as 
Harry’s story grew more interesting. “Send for 
the ring,” he repeated earnestly. ‘The chief of a 
tribe near Fashoda will make you rich if you bring 
him the jewel. I don’t know. why he wants it, 
since he has its counterpart. But send for it and 
you shall be rewarded.” Having imparted this 
strange information, he crawled away again. — 

Late that night, Dr. Laird roused us unceremo- 
niously from our sleep. _ “ Wake up, boys!” he 
cried excitedly. ‘ Wake up! I have a theory!” 
and he shook us until our teeth chattered. 

Then seated on the edges of our berths, we lis- 
tened. 
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IV. 
DR. LAIRD’S THEORY. 


On the folding table that occupied the centre of 
our cabin, sputtered a lamp which looked as if it 
might have been dug from the ruins of Hercu- 
laneum. Itwas filled with melted fat ; and before 
beginning to rehearse his theory, Dr. Laird exper- 
imented upon the lamp with various bits of rag, 
endeavoring to determine which, when used as a 
wick, would give the most light and the least 
smoke. 

Finally he arranged it to his satisfaction, and 
by the fitful glow we sat, silently intent upon hear- 
ing what he had to say. “ This country,” he be- 
gan impressively, “is the home of ignorance and 
mysticism. Half of our fables and romances origin- 
ated with the ancient mystics whose sway was well- 
nigh absolute over the tribes that lived and multi- 
plied here so rapidly that a beneficent Providence 
deemed an occasional devastating flood an abso- 
lute necessity. Speaking of floods, by the way, 
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reminds me that the story related in the Book of 
Genesis, and also the account found therein of the 
Fall of Man, are not primarily of Egyptian origin. 
The writer of the book is plainly familiar with 
Egypt, but the folklore belonging to the banks of 
the Euphrates indicates that these stories ema- 
nated from Mesopotamia rather than from the Nile 
region. 

“ The marvellous intelligence of the chiefs and 
sheiks belonging to those ancient peoples, cannot 
be questioned. Yeta veil of superstition, like a 
poisonous miasma, has hung over the African 
Continent for centuries, and were it not for the 
encroachments of European influence and enter- 
prise, it would have endured forever. 

“« Underlying these occult beliefs, however, is a 
firm basis of astronomical fact, and a wisdom so 
profound that we are amazed when we seriously 
contemplate it. These tribes were masters of 
information that places our supposed modern dis- 
coveries at naught, and reduces them to the level 
of triviality. One cannot help thinking in this 
connection, that scientific knowledge has possibly 
had its ebb as well as its flow, and that a time ex- 
isted when much more was known concerning the 
world and its movements through space than we> 
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~ even dare to dream about. But pardon this digres. 


sion, and let us go back to the ring, the myste- 
rious Scarabzeus. 

“ Perhaps you are not aware that at one period 
of history, the Scarabeeus was a holy symbol. It 
was commonly seen on sword hilts and crowns, 


. and amid ancient carvings on temples, and upon 


the tombs of Kings. A curious superstition con- 
nected with the beetle has reference to the Scarab, 
a Singhalese demon in the shape of the insect. 
This diabolical imp appears in houses after night- 


- fall for the purpose of destroying one or more of 


the inmates. The only means of averting the 
catastrophe is by performing a counter-charm, the 
effect of which is to send back the horrible beetle- 
fiend to destroy the imp who originally effected his 
destruction; for in such a case the death of one or 
the other is essential to appease the evil one whose 
aid has been invoked. The Egyptians considered 
the Scarabeeus sacred to the sun, the thirty joints 
of its feet corresponding to the days of the solar 
month. The warriors of that nation all wore rings 
with Scarabei engraved upon them, for the reason 
that these creatures are always in armor. The 
study of the Scarabzeus is an exceedingly interest 
ing one in all its details. Now the fact that this 
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symbol has been employed in two rings, and that 
these rings are absolutely identical, presents to my 
mind a very extraordinary significance. In Europe 
or America this would mean nothing whatever, for 
in those countries any quaint design is duplicated 
ad infinitum. But here, where skilled workmen 
were probably scarce, and in consideration of the 
fact that the gems are properly ground and set,— 
all this, I say, indicates that they were made to 
order by someone, and for a particular purpose. 
This purpose was 

Dr. Laird checked himself, and turning to 
Harold asked abruptly : “ Before I go on, I should 


like to see that cipher letter of St. Martin’s if you 
happen to have it.” . 

“ Yes, I brought it with me,” replied Harold. 
“JT always take it about with me in the hope of ; 
one day being able to master its contents and put 
them into intelligible English.” 

He rose, opened a travelling satchel that lay in 
a corner of the cabin, and presently extracted there- 
from a paper which he solemnly handed to Dr. 
Laird. 

“ Well, that certainly does look complicated,” 
said the doctor, holding the paper to the light, 
“ but I am going to read it all the same, so keep 
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quiet, if you please, that my cogitations may not 
be disturbed.” 

We accepted the hint, and for a while all was’ 
silent save for the gentle rhythmic swish of the 
waves against the sides of the dahabeeah. Har- 
old’s face was a study as he watched the efforts 
of the Doctor, who by an occasional toss of his 
head betrayed the fact that some imagined 
clue had failed to bring a desired result, and 
had utterly fallen short of supplying the much 
desired key to the situation. 

There are certain underlying principles, however, 
in every language, which the careful student learns 
to recognize in the light of inflexible law, and a 
prolonged study of these principles of language, 
ancient and modern, begets a familiarity with 
methods of thought expression which makes the 
deciphering of cryptograms a comparatively easy 
matter, just as it is possible to reconstruct a model 
of an animal long extinct, one bone being given. 
Many of the Doctor’s transcriptions of the hiero- 
glyphics on old Egyptian tombs were on scien- 
tific record, and he was not therefore a man to 
yield to a modern affair, invented by one of his 
own race perhaps, certainly by one of his own 
time. 

This was the cipher : 
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She Cheba 


ethhavie 
. mshttr £4 AALS. 
wt3LL2 KY Annr3ig 2vihk 547 
m2h6 breny 4 222k 2m n34y, 
pyr Lt 2th 4h6 Loshee 2ff- 
fo dellsk Ab ALEL4 2b 
Lhp.ttn3tri tan $ €@ a3 242% 
Amv pt ALad n44q Ln4 
A2tic4l 622-303 % 
Ad 2h mite 22S41ZAT-2KE Yb 
2&C~kL36 An phrAnT4e M3 
41K wfdsyg 2hAam tnt [2h 
pres Wh 2, AE. 477 
KSOL1 CIA ed 
2h 2h S7e-2 
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Five minutes passed. The doctor continued to 
study the characters, trying one key after another, 
and shaking his head impatiently as each failed to 
unravel the mystery. 

Suddenly he began to count on his fingers : “ one, 
two, three, four—nonsense!” said he. Then his 
face changed. ‘ Why, it’s as simple as A B C,” he 
added. 

Harold stared in blank amazement. He had 
spent hours twisting and turning the characters 
in an attempt to decipher the cryptogram, and 
getting his trouble for his pains, while the doctor 
had solved it in a few minutes. It was hu- 
miliating. 

“ Are yousure you have it?” he inquired. “ You 
may be wrong.” 

“No,” replied the doctor, “I am right. Listen! 
In this cipher there are exactly thirty-seven repeti- 
tions of the figure ‘2.’ Now the letter ‘ E’ is used 

-more than any other in the alphabet. Its box in 
the type case is twice the size of any other, so let 
us assume that wherever the figure ‘2’ occurs, it 
represents the letter ‘e.’ Among the vowels ‘e’ 
is number two. This would make ‘a’ number 

one, ‘i’ number three, and so forth. Carry out 

_ this rule and you get the key. 
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a, €, 1, O, U, W; y- 
1, 2,°85 407656 


The first word of the cipher would then read, ‘ cal- 
liva R,’ which means nothing in itself. But the 
writer has inadvertently, I presume, terminated the 
word witha capital letter. This suggests beginning 
at the other end, whereupon the word becomes ‘ Ray- 
illac’ a proper name, and probably an alias of the 
sender. The communication is evidently written 
from the bottom of the page to the top, and follow- 
ing this idea, the cipher is as legible as an ordinary 
letter. If you substitute the vowels for their num- 
bers and read backward, the first word becomes 
‘Comrade,’ and the remaining words are as follows: 
‘Secure the Scarabeus. An old chief beyond the 
Soudan has its counterpart. With the two the 
treasure can be definitely located. One son died of 
fever here in Constantinople. The other was killed 
by the chief who has the ring. Join me here at 
once when you have gained possession. Stop at 
nothing, 
‘Ravillac.’” 


Harold leaned forward and grasped the doctor’s . 
hands in both of his. 
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“ God bless you, old fellow!” he exclaimed en- . 


thusiastically. “You've hit it, and no mistake. 
Now let St. Martin do his worst. Those three 
words ‘stop at nothing’ forge the last link ina 
chain that shall bind him hand and foot. But tell 
us your theory, we are all impatience.” 

“Well,” resumed the clergyman earnestly, “it 
is evident that these people, whoever they are, and 


the old chief, desire to possess both rings, and for. 


what purpose?” 

** T’m sure I don’t know,” Harold answered shak- 
ing his head. 

“Then I'll tell you. They want to put them 
together, face to face. Does it dawn upon 
you?” 

“Not in the slightest degree.” 

“ Well, you understand, of course, that placing 
the gems together would give you an ellipse, in 
outline shaped like the earth, even to the flatten- 
ing at the poles.” 

“ Yes, that is true enough,” Harold assented. 

“ The gems representing the eyes are undoubtedly 
important geographical points,” the doctor con- 
tinued, warming with his subject. “Let us sup- 


pose this to be the case, and you have a diagram . 


like this.’ He drew a writing pad toward him and 
made a rough sketch of the following design: 


tee @ «eee -4 
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‘“* Now let us infer that the line between the two 
rings is a river, or a caravan route, or possibly the 
equator. I am inclined to the belief that it signifies 
the equator, because of the flattening at the poles, 
for this fact was known and forgotten long before 
our scientists thought of it. The gems themselves 
possibly represent lakes, mountains, or towns. Draw 
two lines diagonally from the eyes in one ring to the 
eyes in the other, and you see they intersect each 
other somewhere near the dividing line that denotes 
the parting of the wings on the back of the beetle. 
Rest assured, therefore, that if this is the key 
which unlocks some storehouse of hidden treasure, 
that intersection is the spot where the treasure 
will be found. Locate the four eyes, and I promise 
you some startling developments; for, mark my 
‘word, the rings were not constructed by chance. 
The wealth accumulated by some of those old chiefs 
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from the sale of elephants’ tusks, ebony, gum arabic, 
and slaves, was sometimes enormous, and it was 
not unusual in time of war to bury the treasure 
in some out-of-the-way place.” 

The doctor paused and looked from one to the 
other of us. ~ Harold was enthusiastic over the 
theory. “By Jove! you’ve certainly struck it,” 
he cried exultantly. ‘“Tlsend a letter to Loretta 
the first thing in the morning. We must get the 
ring assoon as we possibly can.” 

We were all more or less excited. The thought 
of the acquisition of vast wealth, chimerical as it_ 
was, sent our blood circulating madly in our veins. 

Nothing could be done, however, without both 
rings. One was in Germany, the other was a 
thousand miles away, over swamps and deserts 
and tangled morass. In the flickering lamplight 
we glanced at each other silently, and on each 
countenance could be read the same query: “Shall 
we ever get the Scarabei together? And if so, 
what shall we find?” 
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AVA 
IN THE TOLLS. 


Ir was quite three months since Loretta had 
heard from Harold Davidge. When he left Ger- 
many to join Dr. Laird’s: expedition into Africa, 
he had requested her to write to him, and up to 
the time of his departure from Alexandria, frequent 
letters had passed between them. 

As is often the case with a man who is not 
presuming, in the nineteenth-century acceptation 
of the word, and a young girl who, while not 
perhaps possessed of the polish that belongs to the 
most cultured society, is yet skilled in the accom- 
plishments of true womanliness, the correspondence 
had brought about a mutual understanding that 
months of daily contact might not have accom- 
plished. In conversation, the tongue seldom keeps 
abreast with the thought in mind, and often mis- 
conception ensues. In correspondence, however, if 
the idea does not always assume the desirable 
form, there is opportunity for revision and correc- 
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tion. Then too, the reader, has an opportunity for 
studying the exact phraseology of the writer, a 
privilege not granted to the conversationist. 

No engagement, of course, existed between the 
young people, and the affection that had spruug 
up, found expression indirectly rather than through 
any open statement. Yet each felt that when the 
time for admissions should be ripe, neither would 
be disappointed in the other. 

Loretta Goldberg’s nature, nevertheless, was not 
so constituted that she could carelessly overlook 
a silence of three months’ duration. She did not 
comprehend that the postal facilities in some por- 
tions of Africa are extremely limited, and she was 
not inclined to make allowance for the possible 
miscarrying of letters. She reasoned with uncon- 
scious selfishness, entirely from her own stand- 
point. She had written regularly, and she knew 

that her growing regard for the secretary had al- 
most voiced itself in her expressions of pleasure 
concerning his letters. Now she began to regret 
having evinced this delight. She did not allow 
herself to think that he had ceased to care for her, 
for since the first day of their meeting, when she 
had viewed him with distrust and suspicion, she had 
read in his eyes an open admiration directed toward 
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herself, and she knew he was not the sort of man to 
change lightly or easily where his affections were 
concerned. She did not fancy that he no longer’ 
cared, nor did she seek to find excuses for his 

silence, as a woman of wider experience and greater 

worldly knowledge would have done. Since her 

father’s sudden and strange death, her life had been 

one of prolonged trial that closely approached 

privation ; and certainly this had tended to make 

her more womanly in manner and feeling; but she 

was unmistakably irritated at, what seemed to her, 

inexplicable negligence on the part of the man 

she was learning to love. 

For some reason she had never worn the Scara- 
beeus ring since the first day the young secretary 
had come to the farm. A sentiment akin to super- 
stition, though perhaps she would not have ac- 
knowledged this, had caused her to put the trinket 
away in a box where it lay for weeks unnoticed and 
unthought of. Then one morning, yielding to an 
impulse that later she regarded with dismay and 
dread, she carried the ring to her father, begging 
him to return it to St. Martin as soon as the French- 
man’s whereabouts could be learned. 

It was with a sense of relief that she gave the 
jewel into another’s keeping, little dreaming of the 
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calamity that was soon to overtake her. The old 


- farmer placed the ring carelessly on his finger and 


later started to walk over the fields. The afternoon 
changed from brilliant blue and gold to opaque 
gray. The shadows began to descend, and still he 
did not return. Night fell, and still the old man 
remained absent. Thoroughly alarmed, Loretta 
sent several of the farm hands to look for him. 
After a fruitless search of many hours, they finally 
came upon his form lying stiff and cold in the 
moonlight with the glittering eyes of the Scara- 
beus gleaming on his hand like the malevolent 
orbs of a reptile. The farmer was dead, and Lor- 
etta found herself alone in the world. 

After the first shock of her grief had passed, she 
began seriously to consider her position. The se- 
curities that Harold had placed in Goldberg’s hands 
enabled her to remain upon the farm, and the 
laborers were willing to work on and accept their - 
wages at odd times when the sale of products made 


- it possible to pay them. They were all devotedly 


attached to Loretta, and would not desert her in 
her trouble, even though recompense for their labor 
was uncertain. 

One evening, late in the summer, she was sitting 
at the open window watching the sun sink below 


—_—— —— 
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the distant horizon, leaving behind it a blaze of 
crimson that mellowed later into a dull red after- 
glow and touched everything as with a finger of 
fire. The trunks of the trees turned from bur- 
nished copper to deepest bronze where the light 
struck them aslant. The foliage looked black 
against the resplendent background of the sky. 


The birds appeared to feel the spell of the scene’s 


weird beauty, and their low tremulous twitter was 
the only sound that broke the silence. 

Loretta held in the palm of her hand-the Scara- 
beeus ring which she had taken from the box where 
she had re-placed it after her father’s death. She 
absently studied the quaint design, thinking of the 
ominous fortune that had befallen all who possessed 
it. First, the old gentleman atthe inn who had been 
so foully murdered; then St. Martin’s hair-breadth 
escape from death; Harold’s misfortune whenever 
he had subjected himself to the jewel’s baleful in- 


- fluence; and lastly her father’s death. All these 


occurrences passed rapidly through her mind as 
she sat gazing into the approaching twilight. She 
wondered vaguely whether the curse would de- 
scend upon her also, and as this reflection occurred 
to her, she shuddered and involuntarily let the 
ring slip from her grasp to the floor. For awhile, 
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| owing to the gathering darkness, she could not find 


it again. She groped about aimlessly, and when at 
last her finger came in contact with the cold surface 


of the beetle, and she arose once more to her feet, 


she sawa man’s face peering at her through the 
open window. 

She started back with an exclamation of terror, 
terror that deepened to horror when she perceived 
the face to be that of St. Martin. “You here!” 
she said under her breath. ‘Is it possible?” 

“You don’t appear glad to see me, Loretta,” 
answered St. Martin. “I have been desperately 
ill, else I should have come long ago. Have you 
no greeting, no word of welcome for me?” 

He stretched forth both hands as he spoke, but 
she withdrew farther into the friendly shadow of 
the room. “How dare you come here ?” she de- 
manded finally. “How dare you return to this 
place after what has happened ?” 

“ Why shouldn’t I return, if it suits me to do 
so?” he retortedinsolently. ‘‘ Whatis to prevent 
my coming to the woman I love and who is my 
promised wife ?” 

Loretta clasped her hands, and made no reply. 


She was sick with fear and disgust. But St. Mar- 


tin continued, “ My dear, if a demented, would-be 
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detective, assaults and nearly kills me in the dead 
of the night, is that a reason why I should hide 
myself for the rest of my life? By the way, where 
is your father ?” 

Loretta’s eyes filled with tears. The Scarabzus 
seemed to burn her hand like a living coal as she 
replied chokingly: “ Don’t you know? Havyen’t 
you heard—that—that he is dead?” 

St. Martin’s expression of surprise changed to 
one of ill-concealed joy. Loretta’s bereavement 
meant to him additional possibilities for complete 
and easy victory, for he knew that Harold Davidge 
had made accusations against him which it would 
be necessary to remove before success of any sort 
could be hoped for. 

“H’m! So you are alone here, are you?” he 
said more assertively than interrogatively. 

“* Mary is here, and so are all the hands on the 
place through the day,” she answered with dignity. 
The desire to turn and run away was strong within 
her, but something held her rooted to the spot. 

“Well, since your father is dead, you must let 
me care for you and protect you henceforth,” he 
resumed. ‘ Now, when will you fulfil your prom- 

ise to marry me?” 

Loretta moved aside, and placed the ring upon a 
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table. Then she turned impetuously. “TI will 
never fulfilit! Never! Do you hear me?” she 
said passionately. 

St. Martin’s keen eyes had caught sight of the 
Scarabeeus. Hastily leaving the window he en- 
tered the room through the unlocked door of the 
house. He advanced at once to the table, and held 


_ the ring up between his thumb and forefinger. 


“Tf you do not intend to marry me,” he said 
coldly, “‘ perhaps you have no further use for this. 
So with your permission I will take it.” 

At that instant, Mary, the faithful old house- 
keeper, came in witha lighted lamp. She glanced — 
at St. Martin, then at Loretta, and a tender gleam 
illumined her dim eyes. She silently set the lamp 
upon the table and handed her mistress a letter. 

The happy smile that passed over Loretta’s face 
as she took the communication into her hands, 
excited the ready suspicion of St. Martin. He saw 
that the letter bore a foreign postmark, and he 
knew that Harold Davidge was in Africa. Clearly, 
an obstacle upon which he had not reckoned, lay 
in his path. 

“So you correspond with the man who tried to 
murder me!” he asked, his voice tremulous with 
rage. 


" 
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“Tf you mean Mr. Davidge, yes, I do corre- 
spond with him,” she answered proudly. 

“ And you are waiting for me to go so that you 
may read your precious letter, filled with burning 
words of devotion and undying affection, no doubt,” 
he continued with a sneer. “ Well, don’t let my 
presence hinder you from breaking the seal. Open 
the letter by all means, and enjoy its contents. I 
shall not interfere.” 

Loretta stood silent, her lips curling contemp- 
tuously, but her tormentor went on in the same 
tone: “ However, perhaps you desire to shed a 
few sentimental tears over the silly piece of paper 
and my being here would certainly embarrass you, 
so I will be magnanimous and leave you alone.” 

He bowed in mock devotion and strode leisurely 
from the room to the outer hall, where he paced to 
and fro. The momenthis back was turned, Loretta 
broke the seal of the letter and read eagerly 


“My DEAR Miss GOLDBERG :— : 

‘‘T have just learned to-day that several letters, sent to 
you, must have gone astray, and I hasten therefore to dispatch 
this note by another route. What must you have thought of 
me and to what have you attributed my long silence? I will 
explain everything in a later letter. 

‘“‘T want to ask you tosend me immediately on receipt of this 
the Scarabeeusring. There isa mystery associated with it, and 
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I am convinced that this jewel holds the key to a problem which 
once solved will materially benefit us all. 

‘*In the working out of this problem I see a future exempt 
from tiresome journeys through uncivilized lands, and free from 
the slow passage of weeks without a word from those welove. I 
see too, a hope, that in the future one home will suffice for two 
people who are now so very far apart. If this hope is not 
realized—well—Africa will suit me as well as any place for a 
residence, and over my door I shall joyfully inscribe the legend; 
‘ Jungle fever always welcome!’ ” 


Loretta had read thus far when the sound of St. 
Martin’s footsteps drawing nearer caused her to look 
quickly toward the table for the ring. By some 
fortunate chance—or was it fate ?—St. Martin had 
thoughtlessly laid it down when Mary had entered 
with the lamp, and in the heat of his anger had 
forgotten to take it again. 

There was no doubt now in Loretta’s mind as to 
Harold’s attitude towardher. She held inher hands 
his first love letter, for surely that allusion to the 
future home could have butone meaning. Her face 
flushed with pleasure, and St. Martin, glancing at 
her with a malevolent frown, saw the flush and 
understood it. He perceived, also, her rapid glance 
in the direction of the table, but the girl started 
forward, seized the ring before he could touch it, 
and hastily thrust it into the bosom of her dress. 
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Then she confronted him with defiance written 
upon every feature. He glared at her for an in- 
stant in speechless fury ; presently with a muttered 
curse, he came close beside her. 

“ Give me that ring,” he demanded in smothered 
tones. ‘ Give it to me at once.” 

“ First prove your right to claim it,” she replied 
calmly. 

St. Martin shrugged his shoulders, drawing 
back a little. 

“JT gave it to you, didn’t I?” he asked. 

“ Yes, but who gave it to you? Answerme that.” 

He seized her roughly »y the shoulders. “It 
doesn’t matter who gave it to me,” he responded 
brutally. “I want it and I mean to have it, even 
if I am obliged to tear it from you.” 

With a quick movement she wrenched herself 
from his grasp, then fled from the room and out upon 
the gravelled walk leading to the roadway. At the 
gate she paused, for a neighbor was passing, and 
she called to him, hoping to contrive some plan 
of action while she detained him in conversation. 
St. Martin joined them almost immediately. He 
sauntered along the path with a pleasant smile on 
his cruel lips. The vindictive expression of his 
face had vanished, and he said to Loretta quite 
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gently: “You ought not to come out like this 
with nothing around your shoulders. The dew is 
falling heavily.” 

“Yes, you are right,” exclaimed the neighbor. 
“So good-night to you both,” and he trudged on 
toward his own home. 

St. Martin took Loretta’s hand and attempted to 
draw it through his arm. ‘Come back to the 
house,” he said imperiously. 

“No!” she cried withdrawing her hand and 
speaking in measured tones. “I will have nothing 
more to do with you, Paul St. Martin. I owe you 
nothing but unhappiness, and I command you to 
leave me. The past can never be resurrected, 
never, under any circumstances.” 

“What! You speak to me in this tone after all 
my kindness to your father,” replied St. Martin, his 
eyes flashing. “ What would have become of him 
and you, but for my generosity ? You seem to for- 
get that you are a pauper, that this farm is mine, 
that you are living here on my charity. Look here, 
Loretta,” he added in a milder voice, “‘ why do you 
compel me to say all this? Why do you force me 
into taking a step from which I shrink? Why do 
you make me deny you the hospitality of my house, 
hospitality you can so easily accept and enjoy?” 
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The girl smiled sarcastically. ‘ Since when has 
this farm been yours?” she said. ‘Since when 
have I lived on your charity? Iam neither your 
protégée nor your guest. My father’s indebtedness 
is covered by securities offered by Mr. Davidge, 
and I prefer to cast myself upon his generosity in 
preference to yours. Do you doubt my word? 
Well, go to the village and make all the inquiry 
you please.” 

St. Martin’s countenance grew fairly livid with 
fury. ‘If you are telling the truth,” he muttered 
hoarsely, “I shall set about making those securities 
mine at any cost,” and as he spoke Loretta saw too 
late that she had erred in admitting the facts of 
the case. She was ignorant of the legal proceed- 
ings that would be required in the matter, and she 
did not know to whom to apply in order to prevent 
- St. Martin from transferring the securities. While 
she might be acquiring the necessary information, 
he would make himself owner of the farm. Those 
who held the securities were aware that St. Martin 
had been responsible heretofore for payments due, 
and naturally they would not question his desire to 
take up the papers. The money in hand would 
be preferred to the securities of course. 

“‘ Give me the ring, Loretta,” said St. Martin at 
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last coaxingly. ‘Give it to me, and I will promise 
not to annoy you.” 

“J can’t give it to you,” she replied shortly. 

“Why not?” 

“ Because it is not in my possession.” 

“ Not in your possession,” cried St. Martin stupe- 
fied, “Did you give it to that man, Muller, 
who just passed? Did you? Did you?” 

Loretta could not suppress a smile of triumph, 
and the smile seemed to convince him that his sus- 
picion was correct, for, without another word, he 
left her and hurried away through the descending + 
darkness in the direction of Muller’s home. 


Loretta watched him disappear. Then stepping - 


to the gate-post she drew the ring from a worm- 
eaten niche, and without waiting for hat or wrap, 
sped along the road to the village. 

In less than an hour the Scarabeeus ring was on 
its way to Africa. 
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VI. 
TROUBLED WATERS. 


WHEN Paul St. Martin returned from the Mullers’ 
his anger had not by any means abated. He had 
made a fool of himself and was fully aware of 
thefact. He had blustered andstormed and cursed, 
demanding his property in violent language, until 
the good-natured farmer had lost patience and 
threatened to throw his visitor out of the house. 
Then St. Martin, becoming calmer, explained his 
mission, only to discover that he had been duped. 

He went back to Loretta’s with an ill grace, in- 
tent upon vengeance, but the doors were locked 
and the house was in darkness. He could not help 
being surprised at the girl’s quick-wittedness, for- 
getting that impending danger to the object of one’s 
affections will, generally speaking, convert a 
ploughman into a Bayard and a street waif into a 
Joan of Arc. 

Loretta was not asleep when St. Martin’s heavy 
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tread resounded on the gravel walk, and hearing 
it, she shuddered involuntarily. The idea of mar- 
riage with a man of his type was terribly repugnant 
to her sensitive nature, and the thought of her 
narrow escape from sucha union caused her to 
tremble. 

He had not been altogether repulsive to her in 
the beginning. He was possessed of a certain 
charm of manner that was not without its attrac- 
tion, and he had taken good care to display it con- 
stantly in the early days of their acquaintance. 
Under the influence too, of what he considered a 
genuine, deep-rooted passion, he had appeared at 
his best. After the engagement was announced 
he had assumed a masterful tone, which was any- 
thing but pleasing, but Loretta, reluctant to allow 
her esteem for him to become lukewarm, had tried 
to attribute all this to eccentricity, and had passed it 
over without comment. To be sure the mercenary 
element that dominated his character had made it- 
self conspicuous on several occasions, and she began 
gradually to wonder if she had not erred in promis- 
ing to marry a man merely in order to secure a 
competency for her father’s declining years; yet 
no thought of severing the bond was at that time 
entertained by her. 
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Fora while she listened intently to St. Martin’s 
slow, regular pace outside, then when at last the 
noise died away, she composed herself to sleep. 
Her rest, however, was disturbed by visions of 
frantic struggles for rings with darting eyes of 
flame, myriads of beetles of wondrous dimensions 
and hideous proportions, and when the sun was 
high in the heavens, she awoke with a start to find 
old Mary bending over her solicitously, wondering 
at her charge’s troubled face. 

Loretta rose hurriedly and dressed, perplexed in 
regard to the possible conduct of St. Martin. She 
busied herself with all sorts of conjectures as to 
the steps that he might have taken already, and she 
was thoroughly alarmed lest, through the potent 
influence of money, he should obtain the securities 
that Harold Davidge had given, and make the 
farm his own. 

As soon as breakfast was over, she hastened to 
the village in company with her neighbor, Muller, 
to whom she confided everything. Here she 
learned that her worst fears wererealized. Through 
some lamentable oversight of her father’s, Harold’s 
pledges had not been properly registered, and 
owing to this technical bagatelle, Si. Martin had 
successfully established his claim, and had ‘once 
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more assumed his former position as administrator 

of the small estate. Secure in his belief that noth- 

ing could be proved against him, no matter what 

adverse opinions might be privately entertained, 

he had carried everything boldly before him 

i with a high hand, intimidating by threats, where 

7 monetary persuasion did not avail. ‘The simple, 

¥ . honest citizens with whom he came in contact were 

no match for the unprincipled trickster, and all 

they could do was to condole with Loretta and 

promise to see what arrangement could be made to 
help her. 

The girl turned homeward sadly, avoiding the 

main street lest she should encounter the man she 

now regarded as her most bitterenemy. She could 

not keep back the tears as she opened the gate 

leading to the gravelled walk, and reflected upon 

her solitary and defenceless position. Her heart 

was heavy within her, and she hardly knew which 
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way to turn for protection and counsel. As she 
stepped into her own bed-chamber she started back 
in affright and indignation, for there stood St. Mar- 
tin, before the disarranged papers in her writing- 
desk, the lock of which he had broken open. In 
one hand he held Harold’s letter, which he was 
reading with the closest attention and interest. 
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So engrossed was he, that he did not notice 
Loretta’s approach until, uttering a sharp ery, she 
sprang toward him and snatched the letter from 
his hands. Her face was ashen and her eyes blazed 
with a wrath that caused even his brazen effrontery 
to quail. J*or an instant he looked at her as if he 
expected her to rush upon him, like some mad 
creature. At last folding his arms, he waited for 
her to speak. 

“Paul St. Martin,” she began in a tone so full 
of chilling contempt that his eyes involuntarily 
dropped, ** You have made this house your own, but 
that does not give you the right to break into my 
room like the despicable thief and coward that you 
are. You have robbed me of my home, yet sooner 
than remain here another day, as the object of your 
charity as you were pleased to suggest recently, I 
will go, and, if necessary, beg my bread of strangers. 
Now, have the goodness to leave this place at once.” 

St. Martin moved toward the door, but only to 
close it and place his back against it so as to bar 
the exit. Then he said with a sneer, “ Don’t talk so 
loudly or somebody might hear you, and it wouldn’t 
look well for you, my dear, if I were discovered 
here. But let us have done with heroics and come 
to business. I am perfectly willing to go away 
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and trouble you no more, but I exact a recompense 
for my generosity, a very trifling recompense. 
Give me the ring, the Scarabzus, and I promise on 
my honor that you shall see me no more.” 

“ Your honor! I place much reliance upon your 
honor,” she retorted ironically ; “ but as it happens, 
I can’t give you the ring.” 

“Can't? You mean won't.” 

“JT mean that I can’t,” she repeated. “It is no 
longer in my charge.” 

“What?” 

“The Scarabeeus is on its way to someone who 
will place it in the hands of the rightful owner,” 
she answered. “It is useless for you to stare and 
argue. I tell you itis gone, gone where you will 
never see it again, to Africa.” 

“To Africa!” he almost shrieked. “Do you 
mean to tell me you have sent that ring to your 
infernal lover, Harold Davidge? Answer me! is 
that what you have done?” 

Loretta seeing the fury that shook him from head 
to foot regretted having.admitted the whereabouts 
of the ring. She shrank back on seeing him ad- 
vance suddenly as if to strike her. He caught her 
arm roughly, but faint and trembling as she was, 
she eluded the grasp, and retreating into a corner 
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held a large chair before her. St. Martin was like 
a wild beast at bay. He stamped and raved, then 
catching sight of his own reflection in the mirror, 
his face distorted by passion, he struck the glass a 
blow with his clenched fist, shattering it into a 
thousand pieces and inflicting wounds upon his 
hand from which the blood flowed freely. 

‘¢So I have been tricked and fooled have I?” he 
roared, ignoring the blood that fell in great drops 
upon the snowy counterpane. “ Fooled, and by you, 
you hypocritical little devil, and your detective 
scoundrel of a lover. But, by Heaven, you shall 
both suffer for it. J’ll find him if it takes me 
years to do so, and when we meet, old scores shall 
be settled in full. Afterwards Dll square accounts 
with you.” 

He paused for breath, panting, and for the first 
time noticed the crimson drops that trickled from 
his hand and splashed upon the floor. He strode 
with a curse to the bed, and tearing a strip of linen 
from the pillow-case, very much as a snarling dog 
might wrench a piece of meat from a bone, wrapped 
the stuff about the wound. 

Loretta saw her opportunity, and was quick to 
seize it. She dashed to the door, flung it open, and 
fled like a frightened fawn down the staizs to the 
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garden. Two or three persons passing, paused in 
amazement at the sight of this flyiiig figure whom 
nobody apparently pursued, yet who sped along 
the dusty road in the blinding sunlight, with out 
stretched arms, as if bent on escaping from some 
horror behind her. Not once, however, did she stop 
in her desperate flight until the Mullers’ cottage 


was reached. Bursting into the cosy living-room 


where Old Mother Muller, as she was called, sat © 


peacefully knitting, the terrified girl sank on her 
knees, and burying her face in the good dame’s lap 
burst into a storm of hysterical weeping. 

“ What is it, dearie ?”” questioned the old woman 
sympathetically. ‘There! There! Don’t cry, 
but tell me what troubles you.” 

Loretta could not command her voice at once. 
When she had become calmer she related what had 
just occurred. “I can never go back there again. 
Ihave nohome now,” she concluded. ‘Iam alone 
in the world and homeless.” 

“ Don’t say that, dearie,” replied the old woman 
tenderly. ‘ Of course you must not go back to be 
insulted again by this fiend ; no, indeed! You must 
stay with us. ‘There’s always room for one more, 
dearie, and you shall be that one here, if you will. 
So dry your eyes. No harm shall befall you hence- 
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forth. We haven’t much to offer, it is true, but 
whatever we have, is given in His name,” and 
placing her wrinkled hand on the girl’s golden hair, 
Mother Muller raised her tear-dimmed eyes toward 
heaven, while her thin lips murmured a silent 


prayer. 
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VII. 


ACROSS THE SANDS. 


IMAGINE yourself seated upon a rickety piano- 
stool, elevated some twenty feet in the air, and kept 
wobbling incessantly for the space of two weeks ; 
imagine if you can, sustaining life with condensed 
extracts of beef, dry crusts and water tasting much 
as though it had been kept for a month in an old 
boot. Imagine also a broiling sun to blind your 
eyes, or if you forsake the piano-stool, to blister 
your feet. Form an approximate idea of these 
luxuries and privileges, and you will have a very 
exact notion concerning the crossing of the Nubian 
desert, on camel back, by caravan. 

We left Korosko, on the left bank of the Nile, 
for Berber, preferring this route to the somewhat 
dangerous passage of the rapids and cataracts that 
intervene between these two towns. : 

The actual caravan route was across the Ababdeh 
country by the Hurat Wells of Abu Hammed, a 
distance of two hundred and thirty miles, over an 
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arid waste, relieved only by an occasional grassy 
steppe or Oasis. 

Berber is the terminus of the three caravan routes, 
and is quite an important town as compared with 
other stopping places, but our stay there was brief., 
From this point we went by steamer to Khartoum, 
’ occupying nineteen days in the passage. 

For more than a year preceding our arrival, a 
steamer, especially constructed, had been reaching 
Khartoum in sections, and we spent a month in 
putting it together and equipping it for the long 
and tedious journey to Lado, Gondokoro, and Bed- 
den, which places we desired to reach in October. 
From June to September the violence of the rains, 
followed by excessive heat, produces a moist, un- 
healthy atmosphere, pregnant with fever. But in 
the autumn, the cool north winds begin to blow 
across these regions, and make the climate delight- 
ful. 

A dispatch, by way of Cairo to Khartoum, for 
Harold, conveyed the welcome intelligence that 
the Scarabeeus ring had been forwarded and it 
contained also the startling news of St. Martin’s 
threatened pursuit. Permission, by way of tele- 
graph, was granted us for a delay, and we made 
our first prolonged stay in an African city. 
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Since 1830 Khartoum had been the capital of 


EY 
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the Egyptian Soudan. Here the foreign consuls 
were located, and to this point centered the traffic 
from the interior, ivory, ostrich feathers, gum- 


arabic, and slaves, being the chief sources of trade. . 

The town, situated at the junction of the White | 
andthe Blue Nile Rivers had, until the political 
disturbance of 1869 and 1870 a population of four | 
hundred thousand inhabitants. Later this number | 


, 


decreased considerably, but now the population is 
again increasing. 

The houses are built of sun-dried brick, with the 
exception of the vice-regal palace, and the mosques 
and the mission-schools, which are of comparatively 
recent construction. 

In spite of constant occupation, the weeks glided 
by somewhat monotonously, until at last the time 
drew nigh when we could reasonably expect the ~ 
arrival of the Scarabeus. Yet day after day 
passed, and still no tidings of the package came to 
us. Then fearing that St. Martin had intercepted 
it, we instituted a search by letter and telegram, 
learning eventually that a parcel answering to the 
description was held at Suakin. Nothing could | 
be done but wait until itshould reach us by caravan 
from Kassala to Berber by the Abara River, and 
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thence by steamer to Khartoum. After endless 
delays the ring came, and with it the information 
that one day out from Suakin an attempt had been 
made by night to rob the caravan of that particular 
pack wherein the Scarabeeus lay. It might have 
been a coincidence, but to us it looked as if St. 
Martin was as determined as we were in making 
the Equatorial regions his objective point, and that 
he knew the value of the ring as his guide. 

Setting out from Khartoum, we pushed on for 
Fashoda, meeting with few of the usual obstructions 
in the stream, though we encountered dams of 
vegetable débris, some of them hundreds of feet 
across, and overgrown with reeds and grasses. The 
prow of our steamer, however, was provided with 
enormous grappling irons, which, with a peculiar 
vibratory motion, wriggled themselves into the 
flotsam and jetsam which had accumulated, and, 
when the engines were reversed, drew the débris 
back into the bed of the river somewhat after the 
fashion of a harbor excavator. 

The letters Harold had received sufficed to set 
his troubled mind at rest. He learned how Loretta 
had placed herself under the protection of the Mul- 
lers, and that St. Martin was roaming about some- 
where in Africa. When and where this enterpris- 
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ing person would turn up, was a matter of interest- 
ing conjecture. 

“ We shall reach Fashoda to-morrow,” said Dr, 
Laird at table one evening, a trifle more than two 
months after leaving Khartoum. The round crim- 
son sun of the tropics had almost risen to the 
zenith next day, when the curling smoke from 
the yellow huts of Fashoda became visible, creeping 
in undulating lines to the sky and disappearing in 
the vast unclouded blue. Over our deck floated 
the English standard as well as the colors of the Khe- 
dive, andthe combination was calculated to secure 
for us courtesy and attention that perhaps neither 
individually would have inspired. The doctor 
became thoughtful as we neared our destination. 

“ The glories of Egypt’s antiquities are everlast- 
ing,” he said, in his best pulpit tones. ‘‘ The pyra- 
mids stand as evidence of past grandeur, but Isis 
and Osiris have been forced from their thrones 


to make way for Mahomet, and now Mahomet 


‘is yielding to the Christ, not through force of 
numbers, but through the power of intellect. The 
march of civilization has encroached upon the 
boundaries of ancient beliefs until, unwittingly, the 
masses haye adopted imported customs and faiths 
with a resignation-disturbed but seldom by a short- 
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lived insurrection. What a history has been writ- 
ten and effaced along the shores of this mighty 
stream, year after year, through countless ages!” 

Nobody contradicted the doctor’s statement, and 
still under the spell of the associations surrounding 
that great African artery, the Nile, he went into 
the cabin and later handed us the following as a 
result of his meditation : 


THE NILE. 
Oh ! Mother Nile, whose overflow 
Hath poured its richness o’er the land, 
That man might live and wiser grow, 
To search, discover and command. 
Ob ! mighty stream, whose flow hath given, 
Of ancient kings, a royal line, 
Each one some rock of doubt hath riven, 
Half hinting at a power Divine. 


Thy waters, mingling with the waves 
Of Ocean, seek the farthest shore, 
From polar ice and coral naves 
And clouds, returning evermore, 
To bear again sustaining strength 
To them that seek to know the light, 
Who strive and fail and die at length, 
To rest the soul for further flight. 


In thy returning do I find 
A glimpse into the Great Beyond, 
Each cycle finding man less blind, 
Astir for truth, with yearning fond. 
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1 : Each living thing must pass away ; 

HY Its complement of wisdom gained, 

j t And on the ruins of decay, 
{ i | ; The fountain-head shall be attained, 


i ie We drew nearer, already espying on the shore 
long lines of natives, who had come on oxen- 
|) back and on foot, to meet us and learn our 
| ~ mission. 

It was late in the afternoon, when we approached 
the landing-place, and the first person to greet us 
was the old chief Abou Ba Emir of whom our 
dragoman Gwynyara had told us. Fashoda was 
not his capital, but he made it his headquarters for 
barter. His own realm lay far to the West. Abou 
Ba Emir would have figured as an untutored 
m - savage in the Metropolitan Journals, but in this 
the Metropolitan Journals would have erred. He 
knew far more about the political status of Africa 
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than we did, and in ordering a general barbecue in 


i : our honor, he was perfectly conscious of paying a 
| compliment to a European power rather than to 
Ke Egypt, Turkey, or ourselves. 3 

i | { Whoever labors under the impression that uni- 
‘ versal ignorance prevails in Africa, should con- 
HA 


verse with some of the old sheiks and chiefs to be 
1 : found there, and listen enraptured to their won- 
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drous revelations garnered from a starlit sky, and 
learn wisdom from the occult and half-forgotten 
lore of bygone ages which these mystics have col- 
lected, and beside which the science and the ethics 
of to-day lose for a time their giant outlines, and 
stand side by side on common ground with past 
progress. 

Abou Ba Emir was a gourmand, and his fat, 
jolly face and double chin gave evidence that his 
taste for good-living was amply satisfied. Peace 
reigned just at that time. He had bound up the 
wounds of his warriors, honored their scars, looked 
after the widows, in fact, he had married some half 
score of them, and had provided for the fatherless. 
Naturally enough, in the enforced quiet that fol- 
lowed, he had turned his attention to himself, and 
he catered with a lavish hand. He knew nothing of 
Greek or Latin, but he was an adept in Astrol- 
ogy, and could cast a horoscope after the most 
approved methods, and with really marvellous 
acuteness. Palmistry, too, was not unfamiliar to 
him and his predictions were often as wonderful 
as they were unexpected. 

On one thumb he wore a Scarabeus ring, to 
which Harold had instantly called our attention, 
and the secretary’s eyes followed the ornament as 
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faithfully as the needle follows the pole. i 
fascinated him strangely and he was eager to hear 
its history. 

The old sheik conducted us with much ceremony 
to one of the bamboo huts that had been reserved 
for us. It was clean and comfortable, contain- 
ing several chairs, two or three hammocks, and a 
table. Outside, a number of cows were stationed, 
and we were promptly offered draughts of fresh 
milk. Abou Ba Emir himself was the embodiment 
of oriental hospitality, and his tall figure, clad in 
dark blue witha scarlet sash, and a dull red fez sur- 
mounting his bronzed face, was very imposing. 
He and Dr. Laird became fast friends at once, and 
little time elapsed before the doctor spoke of the 
duplicate ring and informed him of its whereabouts. 
The old man acted as if he could hardly believe his 
ears ; but as the knowledge imparted finally dawned 
upon him,’he fairly danced with delight, and 
embraced us all with an enthusiasm decidedly more 
vigorous than comfortable, considering his super- 


abundance of adipose tissue and the rich unguents 
with which he was plentifully anointed. 

Dr. Laird had partly mastered the language of 
the country, and could converse readily enough for 
all practical purposes, but Harold and I were wholly 
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dependent upon the interpreter for interesting 
details concerning the Scarabeus. The doctor 
regretted that we could not hear the story as it 
came from the old chief’s lips,in words replete 
with weird simile and poetic metaphor. The 
general drift of his narrative, however, was as 
follows: 

“In the deep shadow of old Mfumbiro, there 
dwelt, with his tribe, the mighty chieftain, Emin 
Kassati. To him were born twin sons, Kassongo 
and Kiunga, and they grew in lustiness and 
strength until of all the warriors none surpassed 
themin battle. None were swifter of foot, or 
stronger of arm, and in their countenances was 
reflected a light like the morning sun. 

“While they were yet in early manhood, 
Kassongo, because he was more fluent of speech 
than his brother, being called “the golden- 
tongued,” was sent to make certain demands from 
the great Khedive who dwelt in the city of Cairo. 
Thence he went to the city of Constantinople. 

«“ Kiunga at the same time set out for Lado to 
quell an uprising of the people. During the 
absence of the twin-brothers war was declared 
against the chief, Emin Kassati, who, fearing 
defeat because of the absence of his sons, buried 
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his treasure and sent by secret messenger to : 
Kassongo and Kiunga two rings, each in the form | 
of the Sacred Scarabeus. Now, in order that : 
neither of the brothers should rob the other of his 
share of the treasure, he imparted to each only the 
names of the places represented by the gems in his 
own ring, adding that when the brothers met and 


placed the jewels side by side, they would explain 
themselves. 

“ But it happened that Kassongo never returned 
from his errand, and the valiant Kiunga was mor- 
tally wounded in battle, and to me whose spear 
pinned him to the earth, he made himself known. 
When I discovered who he was, my heart was 
troubled. I carried him from the field and strove 
to save his life, but in vain, and this ring which I 
wear, with its mysterious secret, was confided to 
me. Atthattime I was a youthful warrior among 
the people who are now my subjects.” 

As he ceased speaking, he took the ring from 
his thumb and handed it gravely to the doctor, 
who, after examining it carefully, inquired what 
geographical points were indicated by the gemmed 
eyes. The old chief gave the name of a snow- 
crowned mountain, now designated on the maps 
as Ruevenzori. The remaining gem, which was 
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irregular in form, represented one of the two 


small lakes: Kodja, or Gita Nzige. 

Harold, trembling with suppressed excitement, 
started at once for the steamer in order to get the 
duplicate ring. The doctor produced a map from 
his pocket and began to draw lines and make 
calculations. The old chief bent over him and 
shook his head, smiling. ‘No, not there!” he 
kept repeating, but the doctor persevered with 
his methodical investigations, until Harold came 
back, flushed and breathless, and at last the Scar- 
abeei were placed side by side. 

For a time the doctor studied the rings care- 
fully, then he had recourse to his map, his forehead 
puckered into a frown, while Harold, mad with 
impatience, thrust his hands deep into his trousers’ 
pockets, and paced up and down like a restless 
animal in a cage. 

“This gem,” the doctor finally observed, clear- 
ing his throat and sweeping us all with a sharp 
glance, “evidently represents Mount Mfumbiro, 
and this one,” pointing to the other, “‘ is meant for 
the great lake known now as Victoria Nyanza. In 
previous attempts to locate the old chief’s treasure, 
the centre of the lake has probably been taken as 
the starting-point from which to draw the line, 
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thus leading to Mount Ruevenzori, and doubtless 
therein lay the error. On the edges of these rings, 
you will notice, if you look closely, little nicks or 


scratches. Place the rings together and you see 


these nicks and scratches become in reality letters, 
or at least symbols of some sort. Possibly this 
was what the old king meant when he said that the 
rings once placed together would explain them- 
selves. Very interesting, isn’tit?” In a moment 
he added, “ Fortunately, I have familiarized myself 
with the signs and characters belonging to those 
ancient days, and consequently, in a little while, I 
may be able to tell you i 

“ Where the treasure is located ?”’ put in Harold 
breathlessly. 

“ Well, no, my young friend, not precisely that,” 
the doctor answered dryly, “but,” he concluded 
significantly, “ I may be able to tell you where to 
begin to dig.” 3 
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VIII. 
DR. LAIRD THEOSOPHIZES. 


As the doctor uttered this significant sentence, 
Abou Ba Emir smiled, took his ring, replaced it 
upon his thumb and announcing that he was going 
to his own hut to rest, softly withdrew. When he 
had left us, I happened to glance at Gwynyara. 
I started upon observing the expression of his face. 
I had noticed during Abou Ba Emir’s story of the 
twin-brothers, that the dragoman had betrayed 
signs of unusual excitement, and on board the 
dahabeeah, when he had crawled toward us and 
broken in upon Harold’s tale in so startling a man- 
ner, we had commented upon the strange bright- 
ness of his eyes, and his altered behavior. Now 
these symptoms were even more pronounced than 
ever. 

The face of our Scarabzeus had received but 
slight attention from us. We had been almost 
entirely occupied in determining the exact local- 
ities denoted by the gems. Upon this particular 
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part of the seal, however, our dragoman now fixed 
his gaze with an intensity that startled us, as he 
slowly advanced to the table and took possession of 
the ring. His black eyes glittered with a metallic 
lustre, his hands shook ; he breathed heavily, like a 
person inatrance, Twice, thrice the doctor spoke 
to him, butreceivedno answer. ‘“Gwynyara!” the 
doctor exclaimed loudly, placing his finger upon 
the ring. The dragoman started, and into his eyes 
came a dangerous look, that boded ill. The def- 
erence he had generally shown to us all was gone, 
and in its place was an air of insolence. His at- 
titude was no longer a submissive one; it be- 
tokened authority and power, Even his immense 
stature seemed to palpably increase. He stood 
towering above us, glancing down as might a king 
upon his most abject subjects. For a moment we 
were paralyzed with astonishment. None of us 
uttered a word, and not a sound was to be heard, 
except his deep breathing, as his mighty chest rose 
and fell witha convulsive movement. Allatonce 
he passed one hand across his forehead, looked 
again intently upon the face of the seal, then slowly 
‘raising his head, began to speak in a dreamy mon- 
otone that seemed to come from afar. 

“J remember now,” he said, or rather chanted, 
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“T see the level plain, the warriors, the bloody 
conflict, and the victory. And I am King, King 
of all.” 

The doctor laid one hand sharply upon his 
shoulder. ‘ Gwynyara,” he said sternly, “ what is 
the meaning of this behavior? You are my servant, 
recollect. Solet us have no more of this nonsense. 
Give me that ring.” 

Slowly Gwynyara’s gaze sought the doctor’s. 
His eyelids drooped. In an instant he was as 
deferential as ever. ‘ Yes, yes,” he muttered, 
“‘ your servant.” He laid the ring down and was 
turning away with bowed head and crestfallen 
look, but the doctor pointed to a seat, and without 
a syllable of remonstrance the dragoman took it. 

Among the doctor’s effects was a powerful 
magnifying glass. This he now produced and 
after carefully scrutinizing the face of the seal, he 
remarked calmly, ‘I have reason, strong reason to 
believe that this stone is a treasure in itself.” 

“Upon my word,” I replied, “ either you have 
the unreasoning intuition of a woman, or else the 
most logical mind I have ever encountered. Which 
is it?” 

“Well,” said he, “I will leave you to judge. I 
take it for granted that you know something about 
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seals. For instance if I asked you whether seals 
were in use among the ancients you would answer 
me very properly that the custom of wearing them 
dates back to prehistoric times. [King Nabonidus, 
the father of Belshazzar, is the authority for placing 
the reign of King Sargon at about 3800 B.C. 
Now King Sargon is the connecting link between 
mythological and actual historical information, and 
a seal bearing his name and the name of his scribe, 
is at present in the possession of a Frenchman 
named De Clercq, whose collection very nearly 
equals that in the British Museum. Sargon’s seal 
bears the figure of the Chaldean hero Gisdubar. 
Nimrod, in ecclesiastical record, is the Gisdubar of 
the Chaldeans. The Wolfe American Expedition 
located the site of Agade, Sargon’s capital, on the 
ruins now called Tel Anbar in Southern Mesopo- 
tamia on the Euphrates river, and four of the kings 
in his line ruled before the flood. Engraved seals 
were in use before the time of Sargon, the primitive 
ones being of cylinder shape and made from a 
section of reed rudely carved. This cylinder was 
rolled over a pat of soft clay which was subse-. 
quently baked and gave us the original form of 
deeds and transfers. Later on, the reed gave way 
to the hollow cylinder of green or yellow jasper, 
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chalcedony or hematite, cut with emery flakes, 
from Ethiopia, or with corundum points. A few 
authorities claim that even diamonds were em- 
ployed for engraving, though it is claimed by some 
that diamonds were unknown even as late as the 
time of Theophrastus. 

“ Following the cylinder came the cone-shaped 
seal, having a hole bored through the apex to 
admit of its being suspended by a string from the 
girdle or the wrist, and finally we get to the seal 
ring. Some idea of the rate of progress in those 
ancient times may be learned from the fact that it 
took four thousand years for the seal ring to evolve 
itself from the reed cylinder. 

« All this,” the doctor continued, “is prepara- 
tory to my statement that I think this stone which 
I hold in my hand is one of those antique seals 
made over. Yousee that the carvings on the back 
of the beetle are clear cut and distinct, while the 
face of the stone is irregularly indented with no 
apparent attempt atadesign. Take this glass a 
moment, Harold, study that surface and tell me 
what you see.” 

Harold peered through the glass, and presently 
said with some hesitation, ‘I see—two figures— 
one standing and one flying.” 
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“Lookagain. Are you quite sure that one figure 
is flying ?” asked the doctor. 

“ No,” Harold answered after a pause. ‘It is 
not a human figure at all. It is an animal with 
wings.” 

“Yes,” assented the doctor, “an animal with 


wings. A dragon in conflict with Bel Merodach’ 


which is supposed to represent the creative prin- 
ciple in Genesis. That is one of the most common 
designs on the seals in use at about the time of 
Nebuchadnezzar. In the collection of W. H. Ward 
of New York, you will find precisely the same 
design on a seal carved 700 years before Christ. I 
never heard of this kind of stone being used in 
ancient times however, so I maybe wrong in at- 
tributing any great age to it.” 

“No, you are not wrong!” broke in the deep 
voice of Gwynyara, and again his eyes shone with 
a strange luminous gleam. 

“ What is the matter with you to-night, Gwyn- 
yara?” queried the doctor, “you are not like 
yourself.” 

The dragoman shot a furtive glance from under 
his eyebrows at Harold and then at me. He 
shrugged his shoulders meaningly. We understood 
that he desired to be left alone with the doctor, so 
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making some trifling excuse, we retired to seek 
Abou Ba Emir. What happened afterwards we 
learned from Dr. Laird. 

“ Now, Gwynyara,” he said, as soon as we had 
gone from the hut, “ what is all this about?” 

The dragoman threw himself at the doctor's 
feet, and his face was the image of despair. “Help 
me, O master!” he cried brokenly. “Help me, 
for I love you as only one can love who has lived 
before, yet in my heart to-night there is madness, 
despair, even murder. To-night my blood seems 
boiling in my veins and I know that I could 4U— 
even a loved one. Hold me from it, master. 
Give me of your strength in my hour of weakness.” 

ea suppose,” said the doctor philosophically, 
“that you are thinking of the buried treasure. 
But even if you secured one ring you could dis- 
coyer nothing without the other.” 

The dragoman started to his feet, angrily. 
“ Treasure!” he exclaimed. “ Do you imagine 
that the desire for treasure can fire my blood and 
bring this madness? No, it is the longing for 
power, the craving for supremacy.” ; 

The doctor stared, speechless with amazement. 
Could it be possible that a dragoman, one who 
performed the most mena services, was standing 
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there uttering ridiculous sentences about “ power,” 
as if he actually hoped to gain it ? 

Suddenly Gwynyara raised one arm in the air. 
“A murder brought me here!” he cried. ‘ That 
astonishes you, but it is true! A murder brought 
me here!” 

The doctor wishing to humor him, said: “ Pray, 
how did a murder bring you here ?” 

Gwynyara did not reply for awhile. Presently 
he took the ring from the tableand began to speak 
dreamily. | 

“ You are my master now, and what you ask I 
dare not refuse. Even though I wished it, I could 
not do otherwise than speak. There was a time 
when this could not have been, but it is gone for- 
ever. Still the past rises before me like a shadow 
around which the purple mists are falling. 

“ This ring, the sacred Scarabzeus, was once my 
own. It was the symbol of a power that has fled. 
It was mine by right. Its shape was not as it now 
appears. It hung from my girdle and when men 
saw the impress on its face they whispered among 
themselves, ‘it is the king’s.’ The face alone is 
familiar to me. The rest I do not recognize. 

*« As I look upon this face, a memory steals over 
me, faint and indistinct, like the pale dream-pictures 
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we remember in waking hours. I see a vision of 
regal splendor rising and growing momentarily 
clearer and brighter, until every detail stands out 
in a burst of radiance. I sit upona throne of ivory, 
inlaid with gold. The air is scented with richest 
perfume. The walls glitter with precious gems. 
Slaves run hither and thither to wait upon me and 
do my bidding. Old men and sages bend the knee 
before me. I hear the shouts that rise from a 
thousand throats. My soul is filled with the merry 
voices of a happy people and to me they are like 
sweetest music. Then comes a change. Night 
falls. The darkness is pierced with the scarlet 
flames of torches. The shrieks of women, the cries 
of children break upon my ears. Then all is ob- 
scurity. I see no more. 

“By and by there comes a murmuring voice, in 
silvery whispers, like the sound of the evening wind 
among the palm trees. It strengthens, it grows 
louder and still louder until the screams of a hun- — 
dred demons rend the air. And now confusion and 
horror unspeakable reign everywhere. The sky is 
like blood. Filmy clouds of crimson surge by, and 
beside me, prone upon the ground lies the figure 
of a woman, beautiful as the morning, fair as the 
dawn, but dead, dead, by my hand. 
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“ Nowallis blank. Strive as I may, I am power- 
less to lift the veil that descends and envelops me. 
But one fact remains burned into my brain. The 
ability to command is gone. Itis mine no longer!” 

Gwynyara paused. His glance was fastened 
upon the ring, and he appeared like one entranced. 
Not once had his voice changed from the chanting 
monotone. He shuddered, drew himself up, and 
said to the doctor in his ordinary voice. “I feel 


- that I am doomed to expiate some crime committed 


long, long ago. From earliest childhood I have 
had recollections of a previous earthly existence. 
Ages seem to have passed since this sacred symbol 
was daily before me. To me the characters in- 
scribed upon it are not indistinct. I need no glass 
to decipher them. But you,O master, you whose 
soul is unstained by the memory of a crime, tell me, 
have not your gods, your stars, your wise men, 
revealed to you what lies before birth and beyond 
the grave? Tell me, what mysterious fate awaits 
him who expiates in one life the sin committed in 


-a previous state? Tell me!” 


The dragoman fell upon the floor and passion- 
ately clasped the doctor’s knees. His features 
were transfigured by the intensity of his feelings. 
His eyes were filled with tears that presently 
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trickled down his cheeks. The doctor raised him 
gently. His own countenance was troubled. | 

“« What lies beyond the grave orbefore birth, we 
cannot know, Gwynyara,” he said in a low tone. 
“Whence cometh the soul and whither it goeth 
are matters beyond the reach of mortal knowledge. 
Live for the good of your fellow-men, and a future 
far, far happier than the present, is assured. I can 
tell you no more than this.” 

Gwynyara bent and kissed the doctor’s hands. 
“Wor my fellow-men,” he repeated. ‘For thezr 
good,” andhe turned to go. At the door he stopped, 
then came back irresolutely. He advanced again 
to the doctor, took his hand, and said once more, 
slowly and softly, “for the good—the good—of— 
my fellow-men.” 

He went out, shutting the door noiselessly. The 
doctor sat motionless in his chair for more than 
an hour, pondering deeply upon the dragoman’s 
strange behavior and the weird story he had just 
heard. The good man could scarcely realize that 
he had been talking to a servant. It did not seem 
tobe so. On the contrary, when the dragoman had 
touched his master’s hand, it had been as the clasp 
of an equal and not that of an inferior. And what 
did this peculiar allusion to a crime indicate? Had 
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Gwynyara been guilty of some terrible deed in 
mystic ages, and had his soul come back for expia- 
tion? “Pshaw!” exclaimed the doctor aloud. 
He knew that he was treading on dangerous ground 
for an orthodox clergyman, and he rose to his feet, 
determined to put an end to these reflections. Yet 
strive as he would he could not shake off the mood. 
He sat down again and toyed idly with the writing 
materials on the table, his mind engrossed with the 
question Gwynyara had asked, a question which 
thousands of other mortals have asked from time 
immemorial and which has been answered always 
in the same way—by an unbroken silence. After- 


a time the doctor dipped his pen into the ink and 


wrote, “ Whence,” then *“* Whither,” then “* Whence 
and Whither,” and finally these lines : 


Out of the great Unseen, Unknown, 
Into the Present, swiftly flying, 
Borne on the wings of a mother’s moan, 
Cometh life, with its tears and sighing. 
Out of the dread, chaotic Past, 
Into the tangled dreams of earth, 
Hours of pain for moments of mirth, 
No man knows how the die is cast. 
Questioning, searching, plodding ages 
Con the Future’s mystic pages, 
Ah ! how vainly, for God’s own hand 
Lifts the veil to the Unknown Land. 
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Into the clouds that wrap the world, 
Down in the depths of Ocean peering; 
Searching the earth, through broad space whirled, 
Sages old, white-haired, unfearing, 
Strive to learn what subtle spark 
Makes a soul, a mind, a thought, 
Athrill, with pulse and feeling fraught, 
Spring from sources vague and dark. 


The Whence and Whither transcends our ken; 
The Past and Future to mortal men 

Is bridged with a single, sombre span. 

And the price of light is the grave of man. 


Whence cometh life and Whither goes it ? 

All seek to learn, yet no one knows it. 

Death yields the torch, though none may choose if, 
And life’s last faint perception views it. 

The lips are sealed that would have told it, 

And pulseless hearts till Doomsday hold it. 


The doctor threw the pen aside. The lamp 
flared and flickered, and from the table the eyes 
of the Scarabeus seemed to look at him with 
almost human intelligence. 

“JT am getting morbid,” said the doctor, as he 
extinguished the light and prepared to retire. 
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TX. 
UP THE NILE. 
Lrayine Fashoda after bidding Abou Ba Emir 


farewell, and promising that he should be apprised 
of our success or failure by native runners, we 


continued our course along the great level plain 


through which the Nile flows easily and occasionally 
broadens into lagoons. The stream at this point is 
sluggish and ill-smelling, and the entire region is 
a vast expanse of marshy land. Far and wide 
around us, rose immense growth of wool-grass and 
papyrus that often impeded our progress more 
than the river dams below had done. The moist- 
ure in the air was excessive. Swamp flies and in- 
sects swarmed about us in myriads, interfering 
materially with our comfort. Each day’s experi- 
ence differed not a whit from that of the previous 
day’s, and only two stoppages broke the tedium of 
the journey, one at Shambeth about one hundred 
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and fifty miles below Lado, and one at Bohr, sixty 
miles distant. Lado, like Fashoda, is an Egyptian 
town with dwellings built of mud and surrounded 
by a considerable area of cultivated land. It lies 
just at the edge of the mountainous region where 
the climate, owing to the elevation (though much 
nearer the equator) is more healthful than along 
the lowlands by the river. 

At Lado we left the steamer, although the river 
was navigable for another fifty miles as far as 
Bedden. Between this town and Dufli, ravines 
and rapids prevent navigation, and the current is 
so swift that the gallant Gordon, the hero of Kar- 
toum, established an iron rope ferry here that the 
rushing water might be crossed with comparative 
safety. At Dufli the Nile is a mile in width, but 
quickly narrows to four hundred yards, while 
fifty miles beyond, are the dangerous rapids of 
Yarborah. Around these various obstructions our 
boats, of which we had five, were carried by the 
natives. Three of these boats were built in detach- 
able sections, with water-tight compartments at 
either end. 

From Dufli to Wadelai, a distance of twenty- 
eight miles, the river was again available for travel, 
and after three weeks of uninterrupted progress, 
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we reached the great back-water, Albert Nyanza, 
which is 1,700 feet below the larger lake Victoria, 
the cradle of the mighty river that trails its ser- 
pentine course 3,370 miles over the African con- 
tinent. 

Throughout our journey up the Nile, Jeb had 
been the special guardian of the Scarabeus. I ex- 
plained to him as well as I could that some ma- 
levolent demon appeared to possess the ring and 
exert its evil influence upon all who had aught to 
do with it, but to my surprise, this intelligence in 
nowise affected Jeb unpleasantly. On the con- 
trary, he showed his white teeth in a grin, and 
beggedso hard to be allowed to carry the Scarabzeus 
fora day or two now and then, that notwithstanding 
our superstition concerning it, his request was 
often granted. 

Poor Jeb! How little he suspected that the 
curse, if such there was, could extend even to his 
inoffensive personality. 

In the beginning of the narrative, I made men- 
tion of the fact that one of the possible purposes of 
our African mission was to communicate with Emin 
Pasha, whose capital was at Wadelai, in the fer- 
tile Shuli country. “ Emin Pasha, whose bravery 
throughout the Mahdi insurrections has made him 
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famous,” said the doctor, “will, I am sure, aid us 
in every possible way. He has established friendly 
relations with King Kabrega ofthe Unyoro country, 
and also with Mtesa of Uganda, from whose capital, 
Rubaga, we shall start westward. Under the title 
of Emin is concealed the individuality of an old 
and valued friend of mine, a German physician 
named Edward Schnitzler.” 

We had resolved long ago not to be unduly as- - 
tonished at anything the doctor might communi- 
cate, so we merely smiled, and Harold said calmly: 

“So Dr. Schnitzler, the white Pasha, is an old 
friend of yours ? Well,so much the better.” And 
he lighted his pipe. 

“ Yes,” resumed the doctor, “and I need not 
tell you how glad I shall be to see him again. 
Abandoned by both the English and Egyptian 
governments, he was given carte blanche to take 


whatever steps he might see fit in order to dispose - 


of the troops under his command. As early as 1887 
he settled down practically to a quiet, industrious 
life, devoting himself to agriculture. He had 
something over three thousand rifles, and his people 
were good, brave, and faithful. Caravans arrived, 
via Zanzibar, four or five times a year; but the in- 
habitants were contented, and but few have ever 
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shown any desire to return to the eastern coast.” 
Of the doctor’s reception by the white Pasha it 
is not for me to speak, save to say that it had in it 
all the elements of welcome that should characterize 
the meeting of a European and an American in the 
heart of Africa. 
The details of our travels are carefully recorded 


in the doctor’s note-books, and in his own good 


time, no doubt, they will be given to the public. I 
have reserved for my own use only such items as 
seemed to me necessary to the unfolding of the 


story, and to a better comprehension of the scenes — 


surrounding the romance which in spite of us had 
become a marked feature of the expedition. 

One evening, shortly after our advent in Wadelai, 
the doctor summoned us to his hut, and spreading 
his map upon a chair, explained to us the plan of 
his proposed campaign. 

‘The four points represented by the gems in the 
two rings,” he began, as usual clearing his throat 
and speaking in his deepest tones, “are, according 
to the symbols on the edges of the stones, which I 
flatter myself I have interpreted correctly, Mt. 
Mfumbiro and the Island of Ugingo, in the great 

‘lake below the equator; and above the equator, 
Mt. Ruevenzori and the extreme southern part of 
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. Lake Koda or Lake Ibrahim. You will see by this 
map, the intersection of the diagonal lines occurs 
at a point near the 32d meridian east from Green- 
wich, and but a few miles north of the equatorial 
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line. Now we have demonstrated our ability to 
accomplish with relative facility what others have 
found it difficult even to attempt in the way of 
piling up African miles, and I desire to inform you 
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that I intend to follow the Uganda route towards 
Bagamoyo, southeast, for about two hundred miles, 
which will bring us to Rubaga, on the northern 
shore of the great lake. From here we shall strike 
out westward to the 32d meridian, and then march 
directly south, until we reach the equator. Un- 
less,” the doctor concluded practically, “develop- 
ments should arise to justify a modification of our 
programme.” 

We complimented him profusely, and precisely 
as he had planned, we proceeded. Everything 
went on smoothly, much to our satisfaction. There 
were no insurrections in our band of followers, no 
attacks from outsiders, and but little sickness and 
sudden death. Over a year had crept by since we 
left Alexandria, and we were in haste to conclude 
our mission and go back by way of the shorter and 
safer course past Kilimandjaro to Bagamoyo by 
the Uganda route, Emin Pasha having signified his 
willingness to superintend the return of our steamer, 
“© The Crusader.” ; 

These regions, lying beneath the direct rays of 
the sun, are more densely populated than is gener- 
ally imaginedin America. Recentstatistics show a 
population of 50,000,000 in the Equatorial dis- 
tricts alone, or an average of about thirty people 
to the square mile, double that of Natal, and almost 
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ten times the average of Cape Colony, which are 
better known. 

A few weeks of marching and counter-marching 
brought us to the 32d meridian, and our course now 
lay due south, where the intersection of the dia- 
gonal lines on the doctor’s map was marked with 
a small cross. 

Allowing for minute inaccuracies of measure- 
ment, whatever we had to expect ought to be found 


within a radius of half a mile from the camp we 


had set up for the night. 

Shortly before sunset, the doctor called a halt, 
and our tents were erected at the foot of a slight 
rise of ground. “In the morning,” said the doctor, 
“we will begin a careful search throughout the 
vicinity ; for just here, my friends, is the spot 
indicated by the intersecting lines of the Scarabei.” 

When supper was over, unable to control our 
impatience, Harold and I began a prefatory inves- 
tigation, which, needless to say, was fruitless. At 


last, wearied with our exertions, we lighted our — 


pipes, and sitting down on the trunk of a fallen 
tree, discussed the situation. 
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X. 


BURIED TREASURES. 


“ GRANTING the existence of a buried treasure,” 
said I, “ and allowing that we shall find it, what 
about the cupidity of these natives ? We are three 
able-bodied men and they are two hundred.” 

“ You mean we are five able-bodied men,” replied 
Harold. “There are Gwynyara and Jeb. I be- 
lieve that in case of need, Jeb would prove amatch 
for any two of the natives. Providence has appar- 
ently supplied him with a double set of muscles: 
in his arms to atone for the unshapeliness of his 
legs.” 

“ True,” I said. “ But even so, five against two 
- hundred are rather large odds.” 

“ Not when weare provided with firearms, while 
our possible opponents have none. And besides, 
if we succeed in finding anything, they need not 
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know it, and consequently their greed will not be 
excited. After we have located the spot, you and 
Gwynyara could lead the natives back a mile or 
two on the pretence of having lost something you 


desire to recover, while the doctor, Jeb and I 
> 


packed it in parcels and—— 
“ Packed what in parcels ? ” I questioned. 
Harold’s blue eyes twinkled as he answered : 
“ Why, to use the vernacular of our native land, 
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the ‘swag. 

“ And of what do you suppose the ‘swag’ will 
consist ?” 

“F’m! Well, elephants’ tusks, to begin with, 
the big ends stuffed with priceless gems.” 

“ Yes,” I added, “ and quaint earthen pots filled 
with coins, queerly stamped with the stern head 
of some long-forgotten Pharaoh.” 

“ J shouldn’t count much on the coins,” said 
Harold. “I don’t believe at the time the old chief 
buried this stuff that coins were much used in this 
vicinity. Coins are the invention of shoppers.” 

After a pause I asked: “Have you any idea 
as to how the particular spot is to be distinguished 
from the surrounding ground in this benighted 
portion of the continent? If so, I should like to 


hear your opinion.” 
8 
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_« Well, I’ve got at least half a dozen ideas on 
that subject,” he answered, smiling. “ But one 
will be sufficient for the present.” 

“ What is it?” : 

“JT think,” said Harold, after puffing away 
vigorously at his pipe for a few moments, “ that 
young trees were very likely planted about the 
spotin a circle or some other design. We shall 
hunt for trees giving evidence of a marked regu- _ 
larity of position; and when we find those trees we 
shall dig in the centre of the design or figure and 
we shail come upon an old tree-trunk, hollowed 
out. The wood will of course be rotted away, but 
whatever it originally contained will still be there, 
and we shall seize it, divide it, and then iy 

“Immediately make plans for the construction 
of a castle on the Rhine or a palace on the Riviera,” 
I concluded. 3 : 

_ “Something like that,” Harold assented, nodding 
demurely. 

“Tt will probably be a castle on the Rhine, or 
somewhere else in Germany,” I went on banteringly. 
“You prefer the Fatherland to the Riviera, I be- 
lieve ; but, my boy, you'll never find those trees, 
I’m afraid. Of course there has been little travel 
. about here of late years, but no doubt wandering 
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tribes have from time to time traversed this section 
of the country, and stupid as they are, they would 
certainly have noticed any such arrangement as you 
have suggested and an investigation would have 
followed.” 

“ Perhaps it has, and perhaps that is why old 
Abou Ba Emir was unsuccessful in his search.” 

* JT have a notion that the place was to be located 
_ by runners,” I said. “You know they used to 
measure distance by day’s journey, and if they 
started one runner from Ruevenzori in a south- 
easterly direction and another runner from Gita 
N’Zige toward the southwest, their point of meeting 
would indicate the intersection of the two lines.” 

“Very good, but how could the runners keep in 
a straight course?” Harold inquired. 

“ By means of the sun. But they rarely did so. 
On the contrary, these runners were accustomed to 
sleep nearly all day and run at night. Then they 
had the stars to guide them, and Dr. Laird with 
his maps is not more accurate than they were with 
their heavenly conductors.” 

We discussed the matter a while longer. Then 
sauntering into the doctor’s tent, rehearsed our 
opinions to him. He listened with the quiet smile 
we always associated with some original idea of 
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his own, and we instantly demanded that he stand 
forth and deliver the same without further parley, 

«“ Now, doctor,” said I with mock severity, “ what 
is it, and where is it? The time for jesting is 
past.” 

The doctor continued to smile, and tossed the 
end of his cigar through the opening of the tent 
into a clump of bushes before he spoke. Then he 
said deliberately, 

“ There is a rise of ground out yonder. What 
do you suppose it is?” 

Thoughts of the mound-builders in the American 
West flitted through our minds at once. 

“ Artificial, eh?” said Harold. 

“That is my conviction, precisely,” replied the 
doctor. “And to-morrow we will dig straight 
down from its summit to—disappointment—or else 
to Emin Kassati’s buried treasure.” 

We stared, open-mouthed, and were on the point 
of plying the doctor with a host of eager questions, 
buthe complained of being tired and abruptly bade 
us good-night. 

The next morning we started forth to inspect 
the mound which certainly, on a close investigation, 
did not look like a natural rise. It was overgrown’ 
with thick vegetation, and some time elapsed before 
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we were able to make much headway with our dig- 
ging. We labored on, however, for several hours, 
until we came upon a large flat stone or slab of rock. © 
We put down our spades, and looked at one another 
significantly. We were certain now of having our 
diligence rewarded, so under the pretence of rest- 
ing, we ceased to dig further, and Gwynyara and 
I decided to go back a mile or so with the natives, 
ostensibly to look for some imaginary object. It 
was arranged that as soon as we should be out of 
sight, the doctor, Harold, and Jeb should finish 
the work of excavation, unhampered by the presence 
of those who might become dangerously interested 
parties. . 

One, two, three hours passed, and yet no mes- 
senger from the camp came to call us back, as we 
had agreed should be done when the proper time 
came. We grew anxious, and finally being forced 
to abandon our pretended search in the woods, we 
set the natives to felling treesas an excuse for 
keeping them so long away. While they were 
thus occupied Gwynyara and I started to return 
slowly to the camp, expecting at every step to meet 
Jeb with an order to advance. 

Suddenly a terrific explosion rent the air and 
echoed through the forest. It was like the boom- 
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ing of a great gun, or the blasting of a mass of rock. 
Gwynyara and I stood still in blank amazement. 
Then fearing that some terrible accident had oc- 
curred, we hastened on, and reached the camp out of 
breath. There was the newly excavated mound 
with the rich earth scattered about the opening, 
yet not a soul was in sight. Cold with alarm and 
nervous dread, I climbed the elevation and looked 
down into the open space. In the very centre of 
the pit stood a huge boulder which had been 
hollowed out and rudely squared. It resembled a 
sarcophagus and was quite large enough to hold 
the body of aman. One corner was shattered, and 
the fragments lay strewn about on the freshly 
turned earth, while the interior was empty. 
Evidently this was the result of the explosion we 
had heard. But where was the doctor? Where 

were Harold and Jeb ? 
A sickening sense of apprehension overcame me, 


as I hastened down into the excavation. The — 


apprehension deepened to horror as I caught sight 
of a small body half covered with dirt. One mis- 
shapen leg was exposed and told us who lay 
beneath. Poorlittle Jeb! We brushed away the 
earth that hid him from sight, and saw that a 
hideous gash, from which the blood still oozed, 
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marked his forehead with a livid line. A heavy 
piece of the shattered rock touched his head. 

We stared at each other, dazed and stupefied. 
What did it all mean ? 

Returning to the summit of the mound, we 
shouted with all our strength. At first no answer 
came, except the faint echo that swept through 
the forest—the rushing noise of some animal, 
speeding away in the distance ; the flutter of a bird 
among the waving foliage ; this was all. 

By and by we thought we could distinguish a dif- 
ferentsound. Something that resembled Harold’s 
voice afar off. We redoubled our shouts. The 
voice came nearer, and presently Harold and the 
doctor appeared in sight, advancing toward us in 
evident alarm. 

*« What is the matter ? Why did you call us? 
What was that explosion?” they asked in a 
breath. 

“ That’s what brought ws here—to find out about 
the explosion,” I answered. ‘ Where have you 
been ? ” 

“To look for you,” answered the doctor. 
“ Didn’t you call us ?” 

“ Certainly not.” 

«“ But we heard you distinctly, and fancied you 
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were in trouble with the natives. Naturally we 
hurried to your assistance.” 

“ Well, look here!” I said, leading the way up 
the mound. ‘“ See what has happened.” 
Speechless, the doctor and Harold waited for 
an explanation, while we in turn waited for them 
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to tell us the particulars of what had occurred. 
The doctor began ina bewildered fashion. “We 
found a large flat stone set into the boulder, serv- 
ing as a sort of cover,” he said, “but it was so 
tightly fitted in that we could not remove it. We 
therefore commenced to drill a hole in the corner, 
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wherein to insert an iron bar and pry the stone out. 
The drilling of this hole occupied us for a long 
time, two or three hours Ishould say. All at once 
a wild cry of “ Help, Help,” interrupted us and 
caused us to listen in fear and trembling. It was 
impossible to locate the sound exactly, but we never 
doubted that it came from you and Gwynyara. 
We started at once to find you, but we lost our 
way in the forest and had the greatest difficulty in 
retracing our steps to the camp. We heard the 
explosion, however, and used thenoise asa guide.” 

“That cry for help was a decoy,” said I. 

“ Yes,” answered Harold, “ we have been tricked 
undoubtedly by some one. But by whom?” 
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As he uttered the question he sprang into the 
open mound and with both hands began to remove 
the dirt from poor Jeb’s mangled body. Then 
with a sharp exclamation he held up a bit of string. 

We all recognized it. It had been around Jeb’s 
neck to prevent his losing the Scarabeeus ring that 
was strung upon it. 

We stood silent, aghast and horror-stricken. 
The string was broken and the Scarabeus was 
gone. 
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XI. 
IN HOT PURSUIT. 


THE footprints in the loose earth surrounding 


the- cavity gave evidence that at least fifty natives, 


had visited the spot during our absence. The trail 
led off to the south. 

Pursuit is a difficult matter in Africa. The 
thickets are bound together with many kinds_ of 
lianas, making them often impenetrable, while the 
prairies, covered with tall grass, are as impassable 
as might be fields of veritable spears and bayonets. 
The sharp-edged, bristling blades of rank growth, 
stab and cut with all the viciousness of the inhabi- 
tants themselves. 

Itis only along the narrow footpaths with which 
the natives are familiar, that any progress can be 
made. Frequently some old primeval forest-tree 
lies prone across the way, blocking it effectually, 
while the long tendrils of the creepers twine and 
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twist themselves until the limbs of the trees are 
bound one to the other so as to form an almost 
solid growth which an occasional ray of sunlight 
pierces like a fine-pointed arrow. 

I made all possible haste to summon our own 
natives, and while I was thus occupied, the doctor 
and Harold partly filled in the excavation, first 
placing poor Jeb’s body in the stone sarcophagus. 
How little had this unfortunate boy, with his bent, 
deformed and dwarfed shape,imagined that he would 
ever lie in such a graye, a sepulchre that doubt- 
less was once intended for the tomb of a king! 
And how little he would have cared, had he known! 
The monotonous routine of daily life was enough 
for him—to eat, to drink, to sleep, to bask in the 
hot noonday, to play the part of a watchful dog ; 
‘a momentary pain having for him a thousand-fold 
more terror and distress than the grim thought of 
death ; his future limited by the rising and setting 
of the next day’s sun. Poor little Jeb! 

With uncovered heads, and eyes dim with tears, 
they paid the last sad tribute to the boy who had 
saved us so many steps and in whose honest devo- 
tion there was ever something pathetic. Thus an- 
other was added to the number upon whom the 
possession of the Scarabzeus had brought disaster, 
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and thinking of it, I mentally resolved that should 
the ill-fated gem ‘ever come into my hands again, it 
should be instantly destroyed, unmindful of its 
value as a rare antique. 

Gwynyara explained to our followers the nature 
of the chase before us, for we decided unhesitat- 
ingly to pursue the unknown persons who had 
robbed us of the ring and the possible contents of 
the sarcophagus, and with muttered imprecations 
and wild threats of vengeance our men started 
southward. , 

On the way, the dragoman explained to us that 
judging from the footprints, which he had studied 
very carefully, he had come to the conclusion that 
the marauders were from the Sesse Archipelago, 
on the north-western shores of Victoria Nyanza. 

This archipelago is composed of a cluster of 
some three or four hundred islands, most of them 
inhabited by a lawless people. They are collect- 
ively marked upon the maps usually as a single 
island. Forests abound there, and the shores are 
lined with papyrus and low jungle. King Mtesa 
of the Uganda tribe is the ruler. 

Along our path, gray parrots shrieked at us from 
among the interwoven foliage where the sunshine 
gleamed fitfully in thin pencils of yellow light. 
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Shrikes, and fly-catchers, weaver and rhinoceros 
birds in great colonies, chattered and twittered in- 
cessantly. Here and there, a butterfly-finch flashed 
its brilliant plumage, and the helmet-bird mingled 
with more familiar types, that recalled to us our 
native land. 

About the tree-trunks, ants had built their um- 
brella-shaped nests, that rose one above the other 
like the roofs of Chinese pagodas. 

We pushed on as rapidly as circumstances per- 
mitted until Gwynyara stopped short—he was a 
trifle in advance of us—and held up triumphantly 
the end of a half-smoked cigar. 

“The badge of the white man,” he exclaimed 
excitedly, and with that he began to minutely in- 
spect the ground for a few yards, adding presently : 
'“ Here are the footprints of two kinds of shoes, 
the other footprints were made by bare feet.” 

As he uttered these significant words, the idea 
that had been present in our minds’ ever since we 
had discovered the Scarabeus to be missing, for 
the first time found definite expression. All of us 
had drawn the same conclusion, though each was 
loath to admit it in words. 

St. Martin was in Africa with a companion ; 
doubtless his correspondent from Constantinople, 
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Ravyillac. The longer we pondered this hypothesis, 
the more firmly did it become rooted in our minds. 
We knew now with whom we had to deal. We 
knew also that perhaps a desperate struggle must 
take place before long, and that the victory might 
not rest with us. 

Boldly, however, we continued our journey 
through the dense forest. We were crossing now 
the Uganda country, southwest of Kabrega’s domain, 
Unyoro, and about twice the size of the latter, 
having an area of 3,400 square miles and a popula- 
tion of five millions. The native men are tall and 
well-built ; the women are, in early youth, good- 
looking. King Mtesa professed to trace his descent 
to Kintu or Ham, the son of Noah, and the original 
founder of the dynasty. The Waganda are a war- 
like people, all adult males serving in the army, 
when required todo so. The military organization 


has its posts throughout the kingdom. ind 


Game in this region is plentiful enough. The 
country abounds in elephants, buffaloes, zebras, 
rhinoceroses, wild boars, various species of antelope, 
lions, leopards, jackals, foxes, and chimpanzees and 
monkeys of various shapes and sizes. The domes- 
tic animals are cows and goats, with a limited 
number of sheep and dogs. The people, however, 
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live almost entirely upon vegetables, the banana 
being the staple article of food. The fields contain 
a few cereals to which little attention is paid in the 
way of cultivation, but a good deal of labor is 
expended upon the raising of sweet potatoes and 
pumpkins. A kind of wine is brewed from the 
banana, and notwithstanding the universal drunk- _ 
enness that prevails among the inhabitants, they 
are generally cleanly and courteous. 

The caravans, laden with calico, guns, powder, 
files, knives and all sorts of trinkets, arrive reg- 

‘ularly from Zanzibar at certain periods of the 
year, and always occasion much excitement. The 
people have no idols or other symbols of their gods. 
They believe the world to be ruled by demons, to 
whom Katonga, the Creator, has deputed untold 
power. They worship devoutly, Mukasa, the deity 
of the lake; Naduala, the god of small-pox; the 
gods of war, and others of less importance. 

Five or six miles south of the encampment, to 
which point we had gradually made our way through 
the narrow by-ways, the tangled shrubbery, and the 
interwoven lianas, the natives who were forging 
onward a little in advance, stopped all at once and 
gathered about a prostrate figure. 

Attracted by their outcry, we made haste to join 
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them, and to our astonishment saw upon the earth, 
apparently wounded to the death, the man we 
sought; the man who had striven soceaselessly and 
suffered so much in his mad thirst for the buried 
wealth of Emin Kassati. 

One look at his face was sufficient to recognize 
in that helpless form, Paul St. Martin. Kneeling 
down, Harold bent over him, forcing between the 
wounded man’s teeth some of the fermented drink 
made from the banana tree and which takes the 
place of brandy or whisky in those parts. Fora 
while, St. Martin lay as one in whom the life-spark 
is extinct, but by and by, under the powerful in- 
fluence of the stimulant, he opened his eyes and his 
white lips uttered a few trembling, indistinct words. 
He appeared to recognize Harold, and weak as he 
was, a gleam of hatred shot from his glazing eyes. 
Then he spoke. 

In the shadowy solitude of the forest we heard 
his story, listened with bated breath to the sen- | 
tences that he uttered with difficulty and with fre- 
quentinterruptions. This is the substance of what 
he said : 

When he learned from Loretta that the Scara- 
beeus had been sent to Africa, he had immediately 
joined his confederate, Ravillac, in Constantinople, 
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‘and together the two men set out for Cairo. 


Thence they hastened through the Suez Canal and 
the Red Sea to Zanzibar, by a special steamer. 
They spared no expense in their endeavor to reach 
the heart of Africa before us, for on the journey 
thither they had settled upon very nearly the 
same ideas concerning the possible site of the 
buried treasure as we ourselves, and by sending 
detachments of natives ahead to clear the way, 
they had travelled ten miles a day, while we were 
dawdling up the Nile. Thus by way of Usuri 
from Begamoyo, their route was a little over eight 
hundred miles. 

Their efforts, however, to locate the interszc- 
tion of the two lines had been wholly without 
issue. But hearing of our advance, they had re- 
treated, concocted the scheme of awaiting our action 
until a decisive moment should come, and then 
either by force or by treachery, to possess them- 
selves of the treasure they had sworn to obtain. The 
latter method seemed the more feasible ; therefore, 
on finding our camp upon the night of the very 
day we had begun to dig, they had arranged the. 
decoy which had been so successful. After get- 
ting the doctor and Harold out of the way by the 
skilfully contrived cries Hes help, they had piled 
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up stones and earth on the corner of the sarcophagus 
and shattered it with gunpowder. In their excite- 
ment they overlooked the fact that they had pre- 
viously bound poor Jeb hand and foot to prevent 
his running away to bring us tidings of what 
was happening, and by some chance a fragment 
of the severed rock had struck and killed him 
instantly. . 

St. Martin was failing rapidly, and when he 
reached this point in his narrative, we feared he 
would lack sufficient strength to continue it. The 
look of hatred had meanwhile died out of his eyes, 
and once, when Harold leaned over him to force 
between his teeth another draught of the banana - 
wine, he caught the whispered word “ reparation.” 
We let him rest quietly for a few moments, and 
were rejoiced at last to see that he rallied somewhat 
~ and was able to go on with his story. 

The treasure, he stated, was mostly composed of 
jewels, many of them of great size and richly carved. 
‘Three vases and an urn of exquisite workmanship 
held them, the vases being of gold inlaid with sil- 
ver and copper in quaint designs and arabesques. 
All this had been secured when the sarcophagus 
was shattered. The vases had been given to the 
natives to carry, with the exception of the largest, 
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which St. Martin himself took in charge. With 
the vase tightly clasped in his arms he had led the 
retreat. 

Without difficulty they had reached a long 
stretch of level country where it became possible 
to accelerate their march, and they were advancing 
speedily when, without previous warning, he felt a 
sudden sharp stinging pain in his back as though 
he had been struck with a heavy stone. The urn 
fell to the ground, and in an instant he realized 
what had happened. He had been shot with a 
poisoned arrow. 

His blood soon seethed into liquid fire. His tem- 
ples throbbed, his knees tottered beneath his weight. 
He staggered and fell prostrate. Ravillac and the 
natives, not pausing to assist him, not even utter- 
ing a word of kindliness or farewell, had hurriedly 
gathered up the vase and the gems, and departed as 
fast as their legs would carrythem. He saw them 
vanish toward the south. Then came oblivion. 
He believed that if Ravillac himself had not tried 
to commit murder, the deed had been done at his 
instigation by one of the natives, with the promise 
of a large share of the booty when the coast should 
be reached. In the equatorial districts human life 
is not held at a high value, and the reward need 
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not have been a large one in order to secure the 
ready hand of the assassin. 

St. Martin ceased speaking and sank back ex- 
hausted. We thought the end had come, but after 
a moment had elapsed, he opened his eyes, and 
motioned to Harold to approach more closely. 
“ Listen!” he said in a hoarse whisper. “ It is 
finished, quite finished, and this has been my 
ruin !”? With one feeble hand he drew the Scar- 
abzeus from his breast and handed it to Harold. 
“ Take it,” he added with the utmost difficulty, 
“ and try not to think too harshly of me. I have 
been your bitter enemy, yet I am not so bad as I 
seem, no, not so bad! Ravillac—I dared not— 
disobey him—I thought—so long as—I did not 
oppose—I was safe. I was—mistaken—and now 

—now it is too late—everything looks black— 
appearances—are—against me. But I swear—lI 
did not—murder a 

His fingers clutched his throat ; he gasped con- 
vulsively for breath. Then a shade seemed to turn 


his features from ashen gray to violet. His form 
grew still and his limbs stiffened. i 
The Scarabeus had added one more to its list 


of victims ! 
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XII. 
GWYNYARA’S SACRIFICE. 


THERE are numbers of people in this world who 
make light of everything that approaches super- 
stition, and laugh over all forms of occultism orin- 
explicable phenomena. Up to this time, I confess 
that I had been among the majority, and was in- 
clined to ridicule such matters. But when Doctor 
Laird, whose strong-mindedness was undeniable, - 
_ urged Harold to throw away the Scarabeus, I 
heartily seconded the proposition, for try as I would, 
I could not rid my thoughts of the uncanny sug- 
gestions called up by this odious jewel, and when- 
ever I looked at it I shuddered involuntarily. 

“ Possibly,” said the doctor, ‘ the actual pos- 
session of the ring may occasion no ill effects, yet 
the sight of it cannot fail to arouse unpleasant 
memories and unhappy associations. Let us leave 
the thing here.” 
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“ Place it in the grave with St. Martin,” said the 
deep voice of Gwynyara. 

We had resumed our march toward the lake, 
but the idea suggested by the dragoman seemed to 
meet with Harold’s approval, for he agreed to turn 
back with Gwynyara and place the ring in the 
grave we had hastily hollowed out for the wretch- 
ed St. Martin. We were to push forward slowly 
and await their return. 

They left us at once, but had proceeded on their 
course less than a mile, when a spear suddenly 
whizzed past them and imbedded its point in a tree 
trunk on the opposite side of the tangled path. 
Gwynyara who had grown very pale, seized it and 
examined the sharp head eagerly. 

“* Poisoned !” he exclaimed. 

“ Then we are evidently watched,” replied 
Harold, “ and the utmost caution is necessary. ” 

“ Yes,” said Gwynyara, “ we are watched by 
enemies. Keep your revolvercocked in your hand 
and I will do the same, and be careful of each step 
you take.” 

They went on without further cause for alarm, 
however, until they reached the little glade where 
St. Martin had been laid to rest. The small mound 
rose from the centre of the open space, its barren 
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surface contrasting oddly with the luxuriant growth 
that surrounded it on all sides. Without a word 
Harold knelt down and by means of a sharp stick 
began to drill a hole near the head of the grave. 
He drew the ring from his finger, intending to drop 
it into the cavity, when with a long-drawn cry of 
pain he sank upon the ground. The secretary’s 
leg had been pierced just below the knee by an 
assegai. The ring fell from his nerveless grasp, 
and by an odd chance rolled into the opening he 
had made for it. Instantly he grasped the spear 
and would have withdrawn it from the wound, but 
Gwynyara sprang forward and caught the young 
man’s hand imploringly. 

“ Don’t touch it!” cried the dragoman excitedly. 
“Tt is poisoned like the other. Fortunately, it has 
passed completely through the flesh. That fact may 
save yourlife. Butifyou should draw the poisoned 
spear head back through the ruptured veins no 
power on earth could save you. Let me help you~ 
I understand what to do.” 

He produced a knife, and succeeded in cutting 
away.the jagged iron head from the wooden shaft 
to which it was attached by coils of wire. Then 
with a sudden quick jerk he removed the shaft 
itself. 
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“ This is not the work of the Waganda tribe,” he 
cried. ‘ They are bad, but they are not so treach- 
erous as this. No ! The deed has been committed 
by the pigmies from the shore—the ugly dwarfs 
that never face and fight you, but who crawl like 
serpents through the grass and sting unawares from 
their hiding-places.” 

Haroldknew to whom healluded. The“ Cursed 
Pigmies” as they were called. A cowardly, treach- 
erous, drunken and lying tribe of hideous stunted 
humanity, whose absolute depravity is the terror 
of all who are unfortunate enough to meet them. 


They live mostly upon uncultivated fruits and: 


game, and never engage in systematic warfare, as 
do the Waganda and the inhabitants of Unyoro. 
Harold lay still for a time, struggling with the 
deathly faintness that threatened to overcome him. 
Then making a desperate effort, he staggered to his 
feet and, leaning upon Gwynyara, tried to walk. 
He proceeded for a few hundred yards, but his 
wounded leg began to swell so that further progress 


was impossible. Gwynyara, however, was equal to ~ 


the occasion. He lifted the secretary in his strong 
arms and strove to continue the journey. But the 
dragoman’s. strength finally failed him, and too 
weary to advance another step, he deposited Harold 
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tenderly on the ground, and sitting down beside 
him to rest his aching limbs, ‘fired several shots in 
rapid succession from his revolver in the hope that 
‘the doctor and I, anxious at the delay, might have 
started to meet them, and would hear the pistol 
reports. Fortunately we did hear the continued 
firing, and instantly suspecting some accident, 
answered the signal by three shots from our own 
revolvers. Then we hurried back until we found 
our distressed comrades. 
With the help of some of our followers, a rude 
litter was prepared, and placing Harold upon it, we 


‘resumed our march with all possible speed. Until . 


now we had not noticed Gwynyara especially, but 
we were struck all at once by the peculiar intensity 
of his expression and the solicitude with which he 
regarded the wounded secretary. His face indeed 
wore a look that almost amounted to bitter anguish. 

“Of what are you thinking, Gwynyara?” asked 
the doctor. ‘You are sorry for Mr. Davidge?” 

“ Yes,” responded the dragoman, briefly. . Then 
he added, “« We must finda medicine-woman assoon 
as possible. I did what I could for him, but no 
one can help him like the medicine-woman.” 

I had employed my medical skill as well as I was 
able in behalf of the secretary, but I felt that the ¢ 
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combined knowledge of a dozen doctors would 
avail little against a subtle poison of whose com- 
position they were wholly ignorant. So I en- 
couraged the dragoman to seek out the medicine- 
woman ; and not waiting to be urged, he rushed 
forward, shouting to the natives to clear the way 
for the litter. Then darting back again he would 
study Harold’s face, and plead loudly and impera- 
tively for greater speed, sometimes cursing the men 
for their slow gait, although in reality they were 
making as much haste as they could. 

Hour after hour, the litter borne by the faithful 
Africans seemed to crawl] at a snail’s pace through 
the forest shades, and as each moment passed we 
realized that Harold’s sufferings increased, though 
no murmur or word of complaint passed his lips. 
And everywhere flitted the picturesque figure of 
Gwynyara, now vanishing into the dismal dusk, 
then emerging from the gloom like a spectre to 
hover over the wounded man and peer anxiously 
into the ashen face, uttering the while fierce cries 
of command or entreaty. 

It was midnight when we halted, and the deep- 
tinted sky was aglow with stars. A native runner 
had been sent on ahead to bring back a medicine- 
woman from the shores of Victoria Nyanza, and 
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toward morning she arrived—a quaint, bent figure, 
with glittering eyes and long claw-like hands. 

The moment she saw Harold she insisted upon 
sending us away while she wove the mystic spell 
which was to effect the cure. Of course the doctor 
and I had no faith in this weird mummery, but we 
thought the old hag might be familiar with the 
poison and its antidote so we let her have her way. 

While we waited for her verdict on the case, 
Gwynyara explained to us that the poison which 
was applied to the spear-heads was made from some 
mixture of deadly herbs and the venom of reptiles. 
Coating after coating of this horrible stuff was 
allowed to dry on the weapons until they looked 
as if they had been freshly varnished. The poison _ 
itself was of the most insidious kind. 

In a few moments, the wrinkled witch came to 
us, shaking her head ominously and mumbling 
inarticulate words that were unintelligible to us. 
But Gwynyara understood and started up wildly. 

“Forward at once!” he shouted. “She says it 
is too late; that she cannot save him without the 
talismans, the lion’s claws and roots that she has 
left behind at the lake.” 

“Oh, nonsense!” said the doctor, and I agreed 
with him. To resume our march at that hour when 
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we were half dead from fatigue certainly was not 
an inviting prospect, and the idea of the talismans 
appeared to us ridiculous. But as Gwynyara 
had worked himself up into a state of excitement, 
and as the medicine-woman positively refused to 
lend further aid unless the potent charms were 
procured, there was nothing to be done except con- 
tinue our weary tramp. So we struggled on over 
the rugged country that borders the great lake, and 
just as the pallid hills were illumined by the rising 
sun, we reached the settlement on the shore. In 
one of the huts a rude bed of woven lianas was 
prepared, and on it we placed Harold, who smiled 
his thanks with bloodless lips. Already his sunken 
eyes showed the terrible ravages wrought by the 
fluid that was gradually overpowering his strong 
young manhood. 

The medicine-woman brought her talismans— 
strange knots of trees, leopard’s paws strung to- 
gether, the claws of lions, and dried roots—and all 
day long she administered her antidotes and chanted 
her weird melodies and incantations, swinging her 
thin shrivelled arms and twisting her distorted 
body. But Harold grew weaker and weaker and 
our hearts were heavy. 

At sundown Gwynyara est, the doctor 


oe 
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and called him aside. There was a set, pained 
look on the dragoman’s face as he said gently: “ A 
life must be sacrificed to save his. It must be my 
life.” 

“ What do you mean?” demanded the doctor 
brusqucely. 

“That poison is made to kill Africans, not to 
kill the white man. Had I been wounded in his 
place I should not be alive now. The blood of the 
white race has kept him alive all through the day, 
and I hoped he would be saved. But hark! The 
old woman has ceased her chanting. She knows 
itis of no use. Her charms will not work. She 
has given him up. Now I must save him.” 

“Savehim! But how—how?” cried the doctor 
excitedly. 

“The poison will leave his blood for mine,” 
replied Gwynyara in a strange emotionless voice. 
“Tt will leave his blood, as the water from a stream 
is drawn into a sponge. Take this,” he added, 
pulling a knife from his pocket. “Take it, and 
gash my leg here where his is wounded and gashed. 
Then bind me to him tightly, and you shall see.” 

Doctor Laird’s knowledge of medicine was 
limited ; but it was sufficient to cause him to doubt 
the possibility of an adjustment such as Gwynyara 
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suggested. His heart however was touched by the 
man’s unselfish devotion. 

“‘ Tt cannot—it should not be done, Gwynyara,” 
he said. “ But I thank you and so will he when 
he knows of this generous offer. Now let us say 
no more about it, and God’s will be done !” 

“ No,” cried the dragoman impatiently. “ You 
must do as I say, dear master. What I propose 
has been practised many, many times, so the 
legends of my tribe tell me. Has it not been sung 
and whispered in my ears how our ancient king, 
in amoment like this, saved his spirit from eternal 
torment? Thus would I save my own by laying 
down my life for one I love—that life which can find 
no more fitting end, no matter how many years it 
might be prolonged. Oh, master, have you for- 
gotten what you told me about giving up every- 
thing for the good of one’s fellow-men? J have 
not forgotten it. J have neverforgotten. Do not 
delay longer. Already we have lost too much time. 
Lay the flesh open on my leg, and bind us together 
where the blood flows reddest. Bind us, and he 
shall live !” 

“I do not believe the thing is possible, Gwyn- 
yara, dear faithful friend ;” said the doctor whose 
eyes were filled with tears. “If I thoughtit would 
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save him I would sacrifice myself, for he has much 
to live for, while I am alone, and have but little 
to lose.” j 

Gwynyara shook his head. “ You could not 
save him, master. Yourblood and his are the same, 
and besides your faith is not strong. My blood 
alone could do him no good—the will must act as 
well. The poison will flow from his veins to mine 
because I will it so, because I believe it will, and 
because I command and control it. The spark we 
cannot call by name but which controls all things 
and dwells within us, tells me the material element 
must yield to higher powers. I am strong ; he is 
weak. As he lies there nowI could direct the 
very beatings of his heart—his every pulsation. 
Help me before it istoolate !_ Do not refuse me !” 

As he uttered these words he started in the 
direction of Harold’s couch, and the doctor, trou- 
bled beyond measure, followed him silently. The 
wounded secretary opened his eyes inquiringly and 
in trembling tones the doctor explained what 
Gwynyara would do. Harold shook his head, 
murmuring faintly—*No—no!” But he extended 
one wasted hand and laid it gratefully upon the 
dragoman’s. 

Night settled down upon us meanwhile. A few 
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natives stood idle and anxious near by question- 
ing each of us as we came and went. Even those 
savage breasts seemed impressed by the wonderful 
patience and fortitude of Harold Davidge. 

It seemed a more than frightful thing to be so 
powerless. Alone and helpless in an almost un- 
known land! We could do nothing but sit beside 
him, awaiting the last sad moment. 

It was late when I retired to my hut, leaving in- 
structions with Gwynyara, who sat still and speech- 
less as a statue, to call me at two o’clock, that I 
might watch while the doctor took a much needed 
rest. I fell asleep immediately, and awoke finally 
to discover that it was long past three. Wonder- 
ing why I had not been called at the time ap- 
pointed, I rose, and going tothe door of my hut, was 
surprised to hear loud cries proceeding from the 
inlet that led out upon the lake. I recognized the 
doctor’s voice, and still astonished and vaguely 
alarmed, I ran down to the shore. There, without 
oar or paddle, was the doctor endeavoring to make 
his way to land by means of his hands. I took one 
of the canoes lying on the bank and paddled out 
to him. 

* In Heaven’s name!” I said, when I reached 
him, “‘ what are you doing here ?” 
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* You may well ask that,” answered the doctor 
who was evidently in a very bad humor. “ Gwyn- 
yara is responsible for my predicament. After 
you went to bed he told me to fetch some leaves 
that grew in the lake, saying they would relieve 
Harold’s pain if applied to the wound. I started 
to get the leaves willingly enough, leaving Gwyn- 
yara to watch the invalid. No sooner, however, had 
I paddled out to where the young leaves grew 
than Gwynyara appeared on the bank, plunged 
into the lake, wrenched my oar from my hands, and 
before I could collect my senses, pushed the boat 
out into the current, which as you know, is as 
strong as a river. Eversince, I have been floating 
about, and trying to keep the outline of the shore 
in sight by paddling with my hands. I didn’t 
dare to jump into the water and swim for I did not 
know positively which way to go, or how far I had 
been carried by the current. At last, a bit of bark 
touched my hand, and my means of that I managed 
to bring the boat within hailing distance, but it 
has slipped from my hands and floated away.” 

“What could have driven him to such an out- 
rageous proceeding?” I asked, stupefied with 
amazement. 

“His reasons are ple enough,” responded the 
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doctor, and as we ran toward the hut, ne told me 
what the dragoman had proposed as a means of 
saving Harold’s life. “He was determined to have 
his own way, I suppose,” added the doctor, ‘ and he 
knew I should oppose him. Prepare yourself for 
a strange scene, for J am sure one awaits us.” 

A strange scene indeed ! 

The solitary candle in the hut had burned ont, 
The place was in total darkness. I hastily procured 
a light from my own hut, and returning, found the 
doctor bending over two prostrate forms. 

Harold had been lifted from the couch to the 
floor, and the strange savage with the soul of a god, 
and the intellect of a philosopher, had deliberately 
taken his knife, cut four great gashes in his leg, 
deep into the flesh, down to the very bone, and had 
then bound the wound tightly to Harold’s with the 
shreds of a torn blanket and the sleeves of his 
shirt. 

Complete silence reigned. ‘The doctor laid one 
hand on Harold’s chest, while I knelt beside the 
motionless figure of Gwynyara. 

‘“‘ Harold lives !” said the doctor in an impressive 
whisper. “ His heart beats and it seems to me to 
be stronger than at any time since he was wounded.” 

“And this heart—this brave heart,” I replied 
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unsteadily, “ has ceased to beatforever. Gwynyara 
is dead.” 

Surely, there is no human estimate by which to 
measure the heroism of that untutored mind, seek- 
ing to expiate some vague, long distant crime, the 
phantom of vanished ages. Strange, fascinating 
personality ! How well do [remember the singular 
grace of his presence—the grand unselfishness of a 
nature taught by the clouds, the rain and the sun- 
shine—gathering wisdom from the blue vault of 
heaven or from a blossom nodding in the breeze. 
Unfathomable, mysterious man! Somewhere in 
the limitless realms of space, perhaps he knows at 
last an existence where such deeds find their just 
and everlasting reward. 
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XIIi. 
PURSUERS AND PURSUED. 


HAROLD’sS recovery was marvellous. It was al- 
most as if the dead had been restored to life. In less 
than twenty-four hours his face had lost its wan, 
haggard look, and in the course of three days he 
could walk about. In a week, he was ready for - 
travel, though of course, in that climate, care had 
to be exercised lest inflammation should ensue from 
the flesh wound. 

Whether it was due to the fact that Doctor Laird 
was believed to be in league with the gods in be- 
half of humanity, or whether it was simple admira- 
tion for the man who could recover from a poisoned 
spear-wound, I cannot say, but certain it is that 
had we been kings, by right divine, we could not 
have been treated with greater deference than we 
were. Our fame indeed preceded us. We were 
supposed to be invulnerable, and the prevalent idea 
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was that no attack upon us could avail anything. 
Therefore we met with no opposition from any 
source. Everything was done to make us comfort- 
able, and when we were ready to embark, boats 
were at our disposal and plenty of natives to attend 
them. 

Across Lake Victoria Nyanza and half-way to 
Usuri we were surrounded by kind and willing 
hands that, obedient to instructions received from 
their chief, would not permit us to take a step 
for ourselves, unless we so desired. It was mar- 
vellous to witness the ready acuteness that char- 
acterized the anticipation of our wishes by those 
ignorant savages. They seemed to read in the 
expression of the face the thought that was hidden 
in the brain. 

At Usuri we learned of the arrival and departure 
of a white man, attended by natives of Bagamoyo. 
He was described to us as a dark-haired, dark-eyed 
man, well built, though undersized and between 
thirty and forty years of age. The forefinger of 
his right hand was missing, and a deep scar across 
one eyebrow lent a sinister expression to his face. 
A peculiar countenance in any event, and one 
which once seen could not be forgotten. The 
natives appeared to dislike him intensely, for they 
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referred to him in terms that were synonomous with 
the popular name for the devil. 

This information was given us by the proprietor 
of the place we utilized as a hotel during our brief 
sojourn at Usuri. 

The doctor, zealous as ever, had resolved upon 
pursuing and overtaking this man, whom he was 
convinced was no other than the infamous Ravyillac, 
the writer of the cipher letter. St. Martin’s dying 
words had haunted us night and day. What did 
he mean by that mysterious, unfinished sentence, 
“T did notmurder—”? Surely a man in the throes 
of death would not tell a deliberate lie with no 
object to be gained by the falsehood; and in the 
new light thrown upon the matter by Ravillac’s 
appearance, Harold ventured the supposition that 
St. Martin had been merely an accessory to the 
tragic murder of the old gentleman atthe inn. St. 
Martin’s sudden end, and the fact that Ravyillac 
had heartlessly left the unfortunate man to his 
fate, certainly furnished ground for the belief that 
St. Martin was more in Rayillac’s way than simply 
as an equal sharer of Emin Kassati’s treasure. 

“ What is the line of travel?” I abruptly asked 
the doctor one day as we journeyed towards Bag- 
amoyo. 
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“From Bagamoyo to Zanzibar, thence to Cairo, 
and from Cairo, home,” the doctor answered 
promptly. 

“* No stops?” questioned Harold. 

“Yes, one. We shall stay long enough in 
Zanzibar to trace that precious rascal Ravillac.” 

“ But he may have disappeared.” 

“Possibly ; butI doubt it. He isnot far enough 
ahead of us to have sailed and reached a port to 
which we could not telegraph, and he probably 
knows this. I am pretty sure that he will rely for 
safety upon remaining in hiding until he hears of 
our departure. Then he will make his way to 
Constantinople, if we do not interfere with his 
plans.” 

We fell to discussing our course of action, and 
continued to talk of it for days, until nothing 
seemed lacking but the opportunity to put it into 
operation. 

“ Doubtless,” said the doctor, “‘ he suspects that 
we are trying to find him, so that precludes 
the necessity of inquiring for him at lodging 
places.” 

“But for whom could we inquire any way?” 
asked Harold. 

“ Why, for a dark-haired, dark-eyed man with a 
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scar over the left eye anda missing finger; what 
more? We could find him easily in New York, so 
we certainly ought to be able to do so in these 
remote little hamlets.” 

But the little hamlets, where we were unknown 
and with the surroundings of which we were 
unacquainted, were very different from New York 
with its splendid police force, to say nothing of our 
familiarity with its every nook and corner. 

“Where can we begin to make inquiry?” I 
questioned. 

“‘ Of the shopkeepers. After a journey half way 
across Africa, it is fair to suppose that Ravillac 
will stand in need of many articles that no gen- 
tleman’s wardrobe should be without.” 

“J wonder if we shall overtake him before he 
reaches Bagamoyo,” said Harold reflectively. 

* Probably not, but by the time we reach that 
place I hope to be tolerably well posted as to his 
characteristics. A man with a large amount of 
wealth, suddenly obtained, would naturally be 
lavish in his expenditures, and such things always 
attract attention. He will drink a great deal, 
and give handsome fees to attendants. This will 
make him a noticeable person and we shall place 
him without difficulty.” 
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“Tell me your habits and I will write your 
biography,” said Harold, laughing. 

“ Precisely, my young friend,” the doctor as- 
sented. “A man will acquire-habits that even 
impending death cannot remove. Men who are 
to be hanged at ten o’clock, will eat, drink, smoke 
and file their finger-nails at nine.” 

“But, my dear doctor, you don’t call eating and 
drinking, habits,’ I remonstrated. 

“Well, eating and drinking while the hang- 
man waits, certainly show the force of habit in 
any event. This Ravillac must be a reckless, 
daring fellow. His treachery to St. Martin 
proves that. Nowa reckless person will invari- 
ably be prodigal with newly acquired treasure. 
The natives about him will be exceedingly well 
paid, and if we question all the drunken Baga- 
moyans we come across, we shall, ] am sure, get 
plenty of information such as we desire. 

“Then by all means let us pick out a drunken 
native and discover who gave him the money to 
become so.” 

As the doctor had predicted, we found no diffi- 
culty in securing one of the natives who had 
recently returned from the interior, but while the 
man was voluble enough on every subject except 
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the one in which we were interested, on that, he 
was as silent as the grave. Threats and bribes 
availed nothing. Where he had been, with whom, 
and how he had obtained several large emeralds 
that were in his possession, he could not be forced 
or persuaded to disclose. We spent an entire 
evening in consultation upon this matter, and 
were on the point of abandoning all hope so far 
as the native was concerned, when Harold ex- 
claimed sharply : 

“Why not terrorize him?” 

“ Terrorize him?” we repeated, blankly. 

“Yes, terrorize him. I helped to terrorize a 
freshman in college once and I understand how to 
do it. We must get the African into a dimly- 
lighted room at night, and with tricks and sleight- 
of-hand performances, make him think he is in the 
presence of a supernatural power that commands 
him to lay bare the secrets of his soul or die and be 
forever doomed to wander away from the happy 
hunting grounds, or whatever they have here.” 

The idea struck us as original and picturesque ; 
so on some trifling pretence which was easy 
enough, as the native was a boisterous, trouble- 
some fellow when drunk, we had him arrested and 
the official upon whose order he was placed under 
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surveillance was ready to accept compensation for 
his part in the matter and say nothing. We al- 
lowed our prisoner a day in which to become 
sober, and then we led him into a darkened room. 
At a given signal, Harold emerged from an 
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adjoining chamber, clad in long white raiment i 
and wearing a head dress scintillant and ghostly i 
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with bits of phosphorous. Just before opening FY / 
the door he lighted a pan of red fire that blazed 
with an uncanny glare, so that he presented the 
appearance of coming direct from some hitherto 
unknown passage leading to the infernal regions. 
He struck an attitude behind a table covered 
with a black cloth on which a dish of alcohol had 
been placed. ‘The phosphorus was bright enough 
to enable the terrified native to see a wand that 
, Harold held in one hand. Some ordinary Amer- 
ican matches were tied to the end of the bamboo 
and when the secretary drew it with a flourish 
through his fingers it burst into brilliant flame— 
not surprising at all, as a small sheet of sand paper 
was concealed in his palm. With the ignited 
wand he gravely set fire to the alcohol. The pale 
bluish radiance certainly lent a most unearthly 
aspect to his countenance. The African fairly 
shook with fright and cowered in a corner. 
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Harold then bade him reveal all he knew about 
Ravillac, and in order to emphasize the demand, 
dropped bits of sodium into several pails of water 
that were standing inthe room. When the native 
saw Solids set on fire by water, he fell upon his 
knees with a yell, and pleaded wildly for mercy. 
He promised to unbosom himself not only of all he 
knew concerning Ravillac, but likewise of all the 
evil deeds he himself had committed. 

Rayillac, he said, had gone at once to a hotel 
and ordered the natives to carry his luggage and 
St. Martin’s to the dock from which the Oreenoko 
would sail for Zanzibar. In addition to the pay 
promised, he gave each of the men a gem or two, 
from which we inferred that the supply was a large 
one. He had joined them in their mad _jollifica- 
tions, and left Bagamoyo in a state bordering on 
intoxication. 

By plying the native with questions, delivered 
with a suspiciously strong English accent for the 
supernatural being he represented, Harold learned 
that Ravillac himself had shot the arrow that 
caused St. Martin’s death. 

We released our prisoner when we had gleaned 
from him all the knowledge we could, and two 
days later we also left Bagamoyo for Zanzibar. 
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The city itself offers a charming spectacle to the 
traveller approaching on shipboard. Its great 
domes and towers, its white buildings glisten- 
ing in the sun, suggest an opulent, oriental 
town. But closer examination reveals narrow, 
dirty streets and unprepossessing architecture. 
Probably half the population of the island is stored 
within the confines of the city, and I shall never 
forget the keen disappointment I felt on landing 
from the steamer. 

The gilded mosques, the palaces, forts, barracks 
aud residences are there indeed, but they are in- 
crusted with the filth of the town and are conse- 
quently obnoxious and horrible. All the shining 
whiteness and the imposing grandeur outlined 
against the pearly sky and eagerly admired from 
afar by the stranger, become swallowed up in a 
labyrinth of tangled ill-smelling thoroughfares 
where crime, disease, and vice hold high carnival 
andrulesupreme. Insucha placeasthis itseemed 
as if our undertaking to find Rayillac would be 
fruitless. Nevertheless we set about our task at 
once. 

The doctor, by constant questioning, discovered 
all the porters who had been onthe dock when the 
Oreenoko arrived, and taking each one aside de- 
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| scribed Ravillac and asked if any one could recall 
il him. At last he found a man who had delivered 
| his luggage, and we.immediately engaged him to 
look after ours, paying him liberally. Then we 
procured the necessary papers, and without diffi- 
culty obtained the authority to arrest Ravillae at 
sight. 

At the address to which his luggage had been 
taken, we learned that St. Martin’s trunk and 
travelling bag, which had been left at Bagamoyo 
on their departure for the interior and which Ray- 
illac had brought, were still there. 

We made a rapid tour of the shops, finding three 
where such a person as we described had made 
purchases. At one of them the goods bought 
had been sent to him, and we were told the ad- 
dress, but only to learn that the man had engaged 
the rooms fora single night, and had not since 
been seen. 

Knowing him to be an inveterate smoker, we 
next visited all the places where cigars were obtain- 
able, and found several shopkeepers who remem- 
bered the man and who had frequently sold him 
their wares. It had been his habit to buy two or 
three cigars at a time, and this was fortunate, for 
had he laid in a large supply at once, we might 
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have feared that he suspected our pursuit and 
would remain in doors, thus lessening considerably 
our chances of an accidental meeting. 

The doctor suggested that he might in any event 
conceal himself from our possible notice during the 
day, coming out only at night for exercise and for 
whatever he might need. With this idea in mind, 
we kept a vigilant watch for several nights in the 
neighborhood of the cigar stands, but were doomed 
to disappointment. No Ravyillac appeared. 

On the fourth night we concluded this method 
of search was foolish and utterly useless, and were 
about to return disconsolately, when suddenly 
Harold clutched the doctor’s arm whispering: 

“ Look there!” 

We followed the direction of his eyes, and per- 
ceiveda man enteringa shop. Itneeded nosecond 
glance to convince us that this was the man we had 
so often discussed, and concerning whom we had 
compared so many notes that a single look pro- 
claimed him to be Ravillac. The scar, the sinister 
expression, were there. The general bearing of 
the man was precisely what might have been ex- 
pected, and when he finally came out of the shop, 
we saw that a finger was missing from his right 
hand. < 
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We followed him at a distance, hoping he would 
not observe us, but before long we could tell by 
the tortuous winding streets, the maze of alleys and 
by-ways through which he led us, that he had seen 
and recognized us and was simply amusing himself 
at our expense. 

The doctor, who was a little in advance, stopped 
just after Ravillac had turned a corner, and pro- 
posed that we should make one grand dash for him. 
We made the dash into the rank-smelling street 
around the corner, but to our intense surprise, no 
one was in sight. Our man had disappeared as 
completely as if the earth had opened and swallowed 
him. 

The locality was one which would have deterred 
any one of us from venturing there alone, and after 
afew moments of wondering speculation as to where 
Ravillac might have concealed himself, we decided 
to postpone further investigation until morning. 

When we reached the dim little side street’ on 
the following day, the doctor calculated that even 
with the most rapid walking, Ravillac could not 
have gone any great distance during our momentary 
conversation around the corner. On one side of 
the thoroughfare stretched the long wall of a storage 
warehouse, and this reduced the number of build- 
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ings to some half dozen in which he might have 
taken refuge. We resolved to secure what infor- 
mation we could here, so the doctor rapped boldly 
with a stout stick upon the door of the first house. 

“Come in!” cried a voice. 

The doctor opened the door, but hesitated on the 
threshold, perceiving the interior to be wholly un- 
lighted except for the faint brightness that entered 
from the street. The place was vacant and entirely 
destitute of furniture. 

* Who’s there, and what is wanted?” came to us 
from a room beyond. 

At this we started to cross the gloomy apartment, 
but the moment we were within, the door behind 
us closed with a resounding bang and we could 
hear the noise of an iron bar falling into place to 
secure it. 

We stood aghast, as with one accord we realized 
that we had walked blindly into a trap. Then we 
stared into the obscurity, seeing nothing, our eyes 
being still affected by the strong sunlight from 
without. 
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XIV. 
AN UNDERGROUND ADVENTURE. 


In ashort space, becoming accustomed to the dark- 
ness, we could see sufficiently to enable us to take 
note, in a limited way, of our surroundings. We 
stood ina long desolate apartment, and involun- 
tarily shivered at the chill gloom. It was to all 
appearances devoid of everything that could render 
it habitable, and was pervaded throughout by a 
damp, musty odor that almost suffocated us. The 
ceiling was low, and across it stretched heavy 
beams roughly put together. The walls, however, 
were of stone, and passing my hand along them I 
discovered that moisture trickled from the crevices. 
Through the gloom that enveloped us we began to 
move, with extended arms, groping here and there, 
stumbling over each other in our efforts to get 
about. Around us reigned an unbroken silence. 

“Well, my friends,” said the doctor presently, 
in not quite the cheerful tone he was wont to 
use, “so we seem to have allowed that villain 
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to get the better of us after all, even while we 
were confidently hoping to entrap him.. But don’t 
despair! ‘ Who laughs last,’ you know.” Then 
with an abrupt change of manner he exclaimed: 
*¢ Propose a method of escape!” 

“ The first thing I should suggest would be to 
strike a light and see what sort of place we are in. 
We are handicapped by the darkness,” Harold 


_ answered. ‘ But it so happens I left my match- 


box at home. Does either of you chance to have 
matches ?” 

“ T’ve got a few matches in my pocket,” I replied. 
“ But they will burn out in three minutes ; hardly 
long enough for us to make very extensive invest- 


igations. Still, it’s better than nothing, so here 


goes match number one!” 


With this I struck a light, and as the minute 
flame flared in the obscurity, I saw to my amaze- 
ment that Doctor Laird held in one hand a tallow 
candle which he instantly and quietly proceeded 
to ignite as if it were the most natural thing in the 
world. We looked at him in amazement. 

“ My friends,” he said in answer to our question- 
ing looks, “‘ when I undertake to play detective in 
this obscure portion of the globe, I conduct my 


‘operations in a properly scientific and practical 
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manner. I have several candles concealed upon 
my person. I have matches in plenty. These 
things will certainly prove useful-in the course of 
the next hour. Now come along and let us pro- 
ceed to examine the premises.” 

In the pale candlelight, we saw some large dark 
mass that loomed up in a far corner, and advanc- 
ing nearer discovered the shadowy object to be an 
old dilapidated bedstead, which in its best days 
must have been a handsome piece of furniture, for 
its four upright posts were richly carved in a scroll- 
work pattern, and the wood itself still retained 
some of its ancient lustre. Upon the bedstead 
was a mattress, yellow with age, and on this were 
heaped, in wild disorder, masses of vari-colored 
rags, rolled into heterogenous bundles, making 
the couch anything but an inviting place for repose. 
Harold stepped forward and touched one of these 
bundles tentatively, then he started back with an 
exclamation of horror and dismay. His hand had 
come in contact with a ghastly object that lay half 
hidden beneath the rubbish—the bones of a human 
skeleton, whose grinning skull seemed to regard 
us mockingly. Shuddering, we turned away to- 
ward an oaken door, iron bound and massive, that 
formed a significant break in the wall. This door 
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and the one through which we had entered were 
the sole means of egress from the dreary chamber, 
and both seemed as firm and impassable as the walls 
themselves. Yet we examined the rear door care- 
fully, and with our ears placed against the panels 
listened intently. Ail was silent and apparently 
deserted on the opposite side. 

“ What can we do?” questioned Harold, mourn- 
fully.‘ This door hasn’tas many bolts and bars as 
the one through which we entered; but even so, 
our combined strength would be insufficient to move 
the lock. Doctor, can’t you suggest something ? ” 

“ Yes, I think Ican. Do you see any possibil- 
ities in that horrible old heap of rags?” And he 
pointed to the bed. 

“ Why, no,” Harold answered, regarding the 
hideous couch ruefully. “ You can’t break through 
an oaken door with a bunch of flimsy tatters and a 
few mouldering bones.” 

“ Of course not. But the moment I caught 
sight of that bed, a plan of escape suggested itself 
to me. There are four immense corner posts. 
One, however, will be sufficient for our purpose. 
My idea is to remove this post, and by converting 
it into a battering ram, knock a panel out of the 
door. Do you understand ?” 
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No sooner were the worlds out of his mouth than 
we set to work to put the proposed scheme into 
execution. The bedstead with its dreadful occu- 
pant we found to be loosely put together, the posts 
fitting into the frame by means of sockets from 
which the mahogany had shrunk, and fastened by 
screws that we soon removed with our fingers. 
Within five minutes the post was in our hands, and 
while the doctor held the flickering candle, Harold 
and I attempted with all our might to batter down 
the oaken door. Blow after blow was dealt upon 
the panel, the noise resounding with a terrific din. 
But the door might have been built of iron, it 
resisted our efforts so successfully, and we were 
frequently obliged to pause, overcome by fatigue. 
At last, after what seemed an interminable period, 
the wood cracked and gave way beneath our assault. 
The panel split, and a few more powerful thrusts 
from our improvised battering-ram, sent a portion 
of the door crashing into the room beyond ; a 
room unlighted and evidently untenanted, for no 
sound and no human presence greeted us. Nothing 
but darkness filled in the open space beyond the 
shattered panel. - The doctor was the first to crawl 
through the aperture, and Harold and I, out of 
breath and bathed in perspiration crept after him. 
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We found ourselves in a room much resembling 
the one we had justleft. It was devoid of windows, 
and at the back a small door was inserted in the 
wall. The air was foul and the clammy dampness 
was even more noticeable than in the other apart- 
ment. Our candle had burnt out, so another was 
lighted, and by its dim, uncertain rays we perceived 
an archway facing us and apparently leading to a 
passage beyond. 

The arch was so low that we were obliged to 
bend nearly double in order to get through it, but 
instead of the expected passage we came upon a 
winding flight of steps that lost itself in the sable 
blackness below. The doctor advanced boldly, 
holding the candle aloft and signalling us to 
follow. 

The steps wound in curves underground and on 
reaching the bottom, we discovered, just beyond, 
an oblohg apartment or cell, where to our joy, light 
- and a breath of fresh air came to us as might food 
and drink to starving creatures. Both light and 
air came from a narrow grating set in the ceiling 
high above, and as nearly as we could determine, 
opening upon the street. Instantly the same 
thought occurred to each of us. If by any means 
we could wrench away those frail-looking bars, our 
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escape was assured. But how to accomplish this 
feat was a matter for serious consideration. 

“ There is no doubt in my mind,” said the al- 
ways calm and philosophical Doctor Laird, “ that 
this vault forms a portion of what in former times 
has been a governmental jail. Everything about 
the place suggests a prison. The house from which 
we have just come has been built over the cells. 
There are probably several of them adjoining but 
not communicating by doors. Now whoever was 
instrumental in locking us in that first chamber, 
must have fled into the street or elsewhere from 
the second room, fastening the doors securely, and 
imbued with the pleasing conviction that we would 
perish in the course of time without hope of succor 
or freedom, as no doubt the man whose skeleton we 
found perished before us. Ravillac and his accom- 
plice or accomplices, are probably drinking at this 
moment in some liquor shop near by, rejoicing in the 
thought of our misery and their own cleverness 
never dreaming that we could by any chance get 
out of the frightful den wherein they have confined 
us. ” 

“ You think they mean to let us die of starva- 
tion?” I asked with a shudder. “ That seems too 
dreadful even for Ravillac.” 
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“No, Ravillac is. capable of any deviltry,” 
answered the doctor. “ But we must not waste 


time in talking. We can discuss him and his 


atrocities later to our hearts’ content. The point 
is how to remoye that grating.” 

The glimmer from the street, feeble though it 
was, rendered the lighted candle unnecessary. 
The doctor blew out the flame, and we all three 
stood under the grating, peering curiously up at 
it. The wooden ceiling, unplastered and unpainted 
and composed of rude beams like the other, was 
too high to admit of our reaching the grating, 
even if ore of us should stand upon the shoulders 
of another With the bedposts we might construct 
a scaffoldirg, but even then the task would not be 
easy to acmmplish. Through the iron slats we 
could hear ro sound from the street beyond. This 
especial byway seemed deserted as the grave. 
Our shouts were unavailing. The grating itself 

“was oblong ani just about wide enough to admit 
of the passage xf a man’s body in case the bars 
were taken out. But how could the bars by any 
possibility be talen out? This was the question 
we put to each othv, blankly. 

A peculiar expresion in the doctor’s face all at 
once caused us to rgard him with alert inquiry. 
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That he had seen something which we had over- 
looked was clear to us both. 

“ Well, what is it?” we asked in a breath. 

“Do you notice anything extraordinary about 
that grating, there on the left?” he demanded. 

“TJ notice that it looks uncommonly strong,” 
replied Harold; “and even if I could reach it, of 
what use would my fingers be in trying to wrench 
aside those bars ?” 

“Still we can make the attempt,” said I. “TI 
am the tallest of the party so I propose to let you 
mount upon my shoulders, after we have con- 
structed a platform; then you can work away at 
the infernal thing, while you, doctor, sand by and 
give us the benefit of your admirable alvice. But 
what peculiarity is there about the grating? I 
confess I see none.” 

The doctor smiled significantly. ‘‘ Look again, 
both of you,” he said. ‘“ Look closely and tell me 
what you see.” 

We did so, and after a momen exclaimed sim- 
ultaneously: ‘ Nothing—absolwely nothing.” 

“Nothing!” he repeated a trifle impatiently. 
“ Then all I can say is that myeyes are a thousand 
times better than your yowg ones. Now look 
again, and if you continue ,o assert that you see 
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nothing, I shall believe myself to be afflicted with 
imbecility. But hark! What’s that?” 

We had all three started at an ominous crack- 
ling sound that came from the ceiling. It came 
once more, louder, more prolonged, and at the 
same instant a tiny puff of bluish smoke crept 
from between the rafters and was dissipated in the 
vault, only to be followed by another, more dense 
and deeper in color. We stared at it, too much 
overcome by bewilderment and consternation to 
speak or reason. Then Harold cried excitedly, 
“ Do you know what they are doing? They have , 
discovered our escape from the dark room; they 
are aware of our presence here, and not to be out- 
done in their fiendish scheme, they have set fire 
to the house, fully aware that egress from this cell 
is impossible. We shall be burned alive !” 

“We shall not be burned alive, and escape is 
not impossible,” said the doctor hopefully. 

“What do you mean? Tell us quickly in 
heaven’s name!” I exclaimed. Even as I spoke, 
a fine curling tongue of fire licked the smoke that 
burst from between the beams, and the sharp crack- 
ling of burning timber revealed to us that the con- 
flagration must have already gained considerable 
headway. Nota moment was to be lost. 
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“ Quick, to the grating !” shouted Harold. 

* The grating,” said the composed voice of Dr. 
Laird, “‘ swings upon hinges and is secured by a 
small bolt in one corner. Slide the bolt and the 
grating will fall. But instead of Harold’s mount- 
ing upon your shoulders,” he added, turning to me, 
“ T have a better plan than that to propose. Letus 
make our way back to the first chamber and get 
two more of the bedposts. ‘This cell, as you see, is 
very narrow, although it ishigh. By planting the 
posts against the wall we can climb up zigzag fash- 
ion, and thus escape into the street.” 

We didnot stayto hear more. Before the doctor 
had uttered the last word we had with one accord 
darted back to the spiral stairway, and even bounded 
up it, in spite of the smoke that met and choked 
us. The room aboye was a mass of rolling vapor 
through which crawled serpents of yellow and red. 
Reckless with despair and emboldened by the 
terrible danger that threatened us, we dashed on 
and succeeded in penetrating to where the bedstead 
with its gruesome burden still loomed up in the 
corner, an irregular outline amid the sickening heat 
and smoke. Frantically we set to work to remove 
two of the posts. The fire crept nearer and the 
smoke thickened. The posts loosened and tottered 
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in afew moments, and grasping them firmly, we 
began to make our way back to the underground 
cell. It seemed to me as though we were wading 
in aseaofmolten lava. The archway was invisible, 
but knowing what direction to take we found it 
without trouble, and carrying our burdens as best 
we could, stumbling, blinded and nearly asphyx- 
iated, we finally reached the bottom of the stairs 
once more. 

Already the cell was obscure, and the intense 
heat from the scorching rafters touched our faces 
like a breath of living flame. A great brand of fire 
slid to the floor and through the opening it left in 
the ceiling, a rain of sparks and a purple blaze burst 
with a roar. Trembling and faint, Harold and I 
braced ourselves to erect the posts. We could 
scarcely see the grating so thick was the rolling 
smoke. We were both dazed and stifling. With 
surprising agility, Harold mounted upon the im- 
provised ladder. With one hand he clutched the 
adjacent beams and with the other groped about 
for the bolt. He found it presently, but so in- 
crusted with rust that for a time he could not move 
it. He tugged and wrenched with all his might, 
striving the while to keep his balance, and gasping 
for breath. I grew dizzy. My head swam with 
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a vertigo. My legs shook. Then I caught a 
smothered exclamation of triumph. I heard the 
sharp click of the receding bolt. A moment more 
and the grating swung down and we knew that our 
deliverance was near. Harold seized the edge of 
the opening with both hands, and drawing himself 
up with a quick movement, sprang into the street. 

-“ Help the doctor!” he cried tome. “Then we 
will save you. Presently the whole building will 
be in flames.” 

I turned to do his bidding, but whether it was 
due to my own weakened condition or to the 
doctor’s heavy frame, for he was a stout man, I 
cannot tell, yet strive as I would I could not get 
him upon the inclined posts. Harold meanwhile 
in an agony of suspense waited above. Allat once 
I saw him disappear. The moments lagged, and 
large pieces of the burning rafters fell now within 
two feet of us. The doctor was like a lump of 
lead in my arms. What to do, how to get him up 
and through the grating, I did not know. I was 
mad with desperation, sick with uncertainty and 
impatience. Leave him,I could not, and I resolved 
that if he were to die there, I would perish with 
him. A faint numbness crept over me. I tried to 
call aloud, but my voice failed. Then I closed my 
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eyes and waited; waited for the deadly flames to 
creep a little nearer and end all. ' Harold’s voice, 
loud and clear, suddenly roused me. 

“Here is a rope!”’ he shouted. ‘Do you see 
it? Have you got it? Tie it about your waist 
and I’ll pull you up.” 

Through the blinding smoke I saw something 
descend like a dark streak. 

I shook Doctor Laird, who was: still strangely 
inert. But he spoke to me and appeared to 
understand. ‘ Go first,” he whispered, “ then let 
down the rope tome. You and Harold together 
will be able to lift me out.” 

It was no time for argument, so I knotted the 
rope about my waist and scrambling upon the 
inclined plane, I felt myself lifted from above into 
the cool refreshing air. I turned to let the rope 
down to the doctor. A puff of blinding smoke 
came up from below, forced out by some falling 
timbers inside. I started back, fell, and then knew 
no more. When I regained consciousness it was 
almost dark and the miserable little street was 
brilliantly lighted by a crimson glare from the 
burning building. Numbers of natives carrying 
buckets of water swarmed from all directions, 
talking and gesticulating wildly. I rose to my 
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feet from the ground where I had been lying, 


and staggered like a drunken man. I was dimly 
aware of the flames that illumined the thorough- 
fare, and the jabbering figures that crowded about 
me. Presently someone approached and caught 
me by the arm. I recognized Harold. 

“Come! Rouse yourself!” he said hoarsely. 


“The doctor is saved, but he is hurt. We must. 


get him home.” He vanished amid the light and 
the growing confusion. I turned my eyes a little 
to one side and saw the doctor. He was lying out- 
stretched upon the pavement, white and inanimate. 
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XV 
RAVILLAC’S FLIGHT. 


Tyne our coats hastily together and purchasing 
arough outer garment from a gaping bystander, 
Harold and I improvised a rude stretcher or 
swinging hammock, which we slung upon a beam 
and into which we lifted our injured leader. 

Placing the ends of the beam upon our shoulders 
we bore him to the hotel as gently as was possible 
considering the speed with which we vacated the 
horrible quarter whither our search had led us. 

It was not so much the actual injuries, as the 
shock to the system which invariably follows 
severe burns, that prostrated the doctor and led 
us to fear that our stay in Zanzibar might be a 
protracted one, but however long the delay might 

’ be, we were content in having escaped at all, from 
the machinations of such a man as Ravillac had 
proved and was eer himself to be. It was 
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more than probable that he had fully intended to 
do away with us and bythe most horrible of all 
methods, suffocation and fire. 

Had he suspected a possibility of escape for us, 
no doubt he would have been at hand to meet 
us with a reception quite in keeping with his 
character. Little did we think that even in the 
short hour or two since we had last seen or at 
least heard him, he had found opportunity for 
further roguery. 

Hardly had we entered the courtyard of the 
hotel, covered with smoke and soiled with soot 
and dirt from the débris of the burning building, 


than we were surrounded by a crowd of guests 


and waiters, headed by the clerk, whose gestures 
and tones apprised us that there was something 
beyond our mere return with a wounded compan- 
ion that gave cause for alarm. 

“Oh! gentleman,” said the clerk, “we never 
expected to see you again, at least not——” 

He paused. 

“Can they have known that we were to be 
trapped ?” I whispered to Harold. 

“Surely not,” he answered. 

“We thought,” continued the clerk, ‘ that you 
had embarked for Cairo by the boat that just sailed 
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and which even now can be seen from the upper 
windows.” 

We were so preoccupied in getting Dr. Laird 
into a place of comparative comfort that we paid 
but little attention to the actions and words of 
the clerk who had followed us to the room, which 
had been assigned to the doctor, on the first floor. 

It was only when I hurriedly sought my med- 
icine-case that I discovered that not only my 
apartment but also Harold’s and one which the 
doctor had occupied had been stripped of every- 
thing portable belonging to us. 

Summoning the clerk, Harold interrogated 
sharply : 

“What was it you said about the boat for 
Cairo?” 

“We thought, of course, that you had accom- 
panied your baggage to Cairo,” he replied. 

“ Accompanied our baggage to Cairo?” I ex- 
claimed, aghast. 

“ Yes, certainly, since you sent for it.” 

“We sent for what?” 

The clerk ran out precipitately and in a moment 
returned, flourishing a sheet of letter paper. _Har- 
old took it from his extended hand and the man 
stood open-mouthed as the secretary read aloud : 
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“ On board the ‘ Equatoria.’ 


«“ PROPRIETOR OF HOTEL DE PARIS. 


“ DEAR SIR :-— 

“We have received despatches from head- 
quarters which oblige us to leave for Europe upon 
the instant. Fortunately there is a vessel which 
sails at once. Kindly send our baggage, in charge 
of bearer, at once to the ‘ Equatoria.’ 

“The bearer will settle all indebtedness, 
“ Yours very truly, 
“Martin H. Larrp.” 


“The infernal villain,” exclaimed Harold. 
“ That man is a fiend incarnate.” 

“ Diabolically devilish to a certainty,” I added 
with unction. 

The clerk stood silent with amazement. 

I moistened Dr. Laird’s lips with brandy and 
water. He had opened his eyes and was appai- 
ently half conscious of our conversation. 

“ Who brought this?” asked Harold, endeavor- 
ing to master his indignation. 

“A dark man—looks like an Italian, or a Turk, 
he had a dreadful scar across here,” said the clerk, 
indicating his brow, “and as he handed me the 
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paper I noticed that one finger was missing from 
his right hand.” 

“ The man himself?” said Harold. 

* The identical devil,” I added, as usual adding 
strength if not elegance to the secretary’s diction. 
“You sent the things?” I added addressing the 
clerk. 

“Of course,” the clerk answered, now on his 
guard against possible developments. ‘ Why 
should I not do so? I had seen the doctor’s writ- 
ing on the register and you can see that this is 
the same.” 

“Outwitted! Tricked again!” muttered Harold. 

“« And very nearly fricasseed,” I continued, and 
then as a somewhat vaguely humorous side of the 
affair struck me, I added: ‘‘ Of course we can live 
without baggage but it is difficult to live without 
life, so let us give thanks for what has been left 
us, and add an amendment promising faithfully to 
cancel this little obligation at the earliest possible 
date.” 
“ But he has all our private papers,’ 
Harold. “ There is no limit to the mischief he 
may do.” 

“Very probably,” I said ruefully. 

The clerk still stood curiously listening to our 
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complaints. We dispatched him with an order for 
supper. 

Presently the doctor moaned and motioned that 
his pillows should be raised to enable him to sit up 
and look at us. We arranged him satisfactorily 
and gave hima cup of black coffee containing a 
dash of cognac. 

“T have heard all you have been saying, boys,” 
he murmured, “ though I have been too faint to 
talk. Now let me tell you what to do.” 

“ What to do indeed !” rejoined Harold. ‘ Our 
papers stolen, the fruits of so much toil and danger, 
the records of our expedition lost—the treasure.” 

“ Lay not up for yourselves,” began the doctor, 
but the sentence ended in a grimace that was in- 
tended for a smile, but which a twinge of pain had 
intercepted. ‘“ Who shall say that the first comer 
had not as much right to the stuff as we? Letus 
be thankful that things are no worse.” 

We were silent. 

“ And now,” went on Dr. Laird after a moment, 
“ you must leave me here and play sleuth-hounds 
for a while. Hunt down this monster, for I can- 
not stretch charity sufficiently to call him a man.” 

Both of us demurred against leaving the doctor 
until he should be fully recovered, but he insisted, 
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and aftera long argument it was agreed that I 
should stay in Zanzibar and nurse him while 
Harold was to start after Ravillac, who had made 
a clean sweep of all our belongings, including even 
our toilet articles, which he had helped to pack 
up in hot haste in order to make a show of good 
faith in getting. our baggage safely on board the 
steamer. 

Harold secured a berth on board the next vessel, 
northwestward bound, and I saw him embark safely. 
I gave hima large amount of fatherly caution, as is 
apt to be the case when we advise our elders, and 
parted from this companion of so many perils and 
fascinating adventures with a regret born of an 
affection such as I might feel for a brother. 

The doctor seemed to miss the vivacious pres- 
ence of his secretary, and rallied but slowly. The 
long hours crept into days, and the days into weeks 
before news came to us of the pursuit. 

The doctor was sufficiently recovered to sit in 
the sun before the hotel when the first letter arrived 
and choosing a somewhat retired corner, we broke 
the seal of the missive. 

After a few opening sentences of sympathy and 
kindly expression as to the doctor’s welfare, the 
writer continued : 
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“ Well, nothing eventful happened until we 
were fairly into the Suez Canal, which as you 
know, is straight and broad at its southern en- 
trance, but which further inland, narrows and winds 
tortuously, so that but one vessel of any great 
tonnage can pass through at a time, others having 
to stand by in the numerous bays or lagoons, con- 
structed for this purpose by De Lesseps. 

“Tt was at one of these halts, while awaiting the 
passing of a vessel that I had occasion to go to the 
caboose to ask a favor of the cook. I had made 
the acquaintance of an English lady, on board, 
who was ill and returning to her own country 
from the Upper Nile, where her husband had lost 
his life. Noone was at hand to pay her those little 
attentions so essential to the comfort of an invalid, 
so I took the responsibility upon myself so far as 
possible. It was to order a bowl of chicken broth, 
that I sought the cook. 

“‘ He was a tall, swarthy Indian, with a cunning 
look, unlike the gentle aspect of the average Hin- 
doo. 

“J handed him a small coin out of my slender 
store, in order to facilitate matters for the in- 
valid. 

“ He held a greasy cloth in his hands and in 
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fumbling to put the coin into his pocket it fell 
upon the deck. 

* As he stooped to pick it up, I heard a metallic 
clink, as of something striking the hard boards 
and rebounding. 

“« The caboose door stood open, and through the 
casement fell the slanting rays of the setting sun. 
In the reddening gleams that lit the interior I saw 
before me—the Scarabeus! I was thunder-struck. 

“Fortunately the cook was still bending over 
with his back toward me, searching for his lost 
coin, thus he did not notice my agitation, which I 
managed to conceal by the time he rose to his 
feet. 

“¢ T questioned him sharply, yet cautiously, as to 
when and how he had obtained the curious jewel, 
but could elicit nothing definite. He pretended 
that he had owned it for years. I next tried to 
induce him to sell it to me, in the hope that when 
he had once parted with it, he would be easily in- 
fluenced to divulge whatever he might know con- 
cerning the ring. I could notspare enough money 
however to make it worth his while to relinquish 
it, so I was forced to watch and wait. 

“ One thought repeatedly recurred to me, and was 
as repeatedly dismissed as impossible and absurd ; 
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that Ravillac was even then on board the same ves- 
sel with me. The vision of the Scarabeus haunted 
me, and I could not rid myself of the idea that I 
was soon to come face to face with the man who 
had planned and very nearly brought about a 
triple murder. 

“T made frequent excuses for going to the caboose 
for such dainties, as were to be found there, and 
kept a close guard over the cook’s movements, 
without being suspected of so doing ; nor were my 
patience and vigilance long without reward. 

“ A few hours later, I observed the tall figure of 
the cook entering a narrow passage between the 
bales and boxes containing the cargo. He helda 
steaming plate of stew in his hands. The passage 
was one which had evidently been left for con- 
venience in unloading certain articles of freight. 

“ T spent half an hour intentionally out of sight, 
then when the cook’s back was turned, I crept 
into the ill-smelling passage, carrying in one hand 
a box of matches anda bit of candle that I had 
secured in my quarters. 

“ My instincts continued to assert that Ravil- 
lac was on that very vessel, though there seemed no 
reason for thinking he had not made good his escape, 
except the presence of the Scarabzeus on board. 
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“ Still there was a possibility that it had been 
left behind in Zanzibar by its previous holder, who 
could have been none other than Ravillac, for who 
but he could have once more resurrected it from its 
burial place in St. Martin’s grave? But how had 
it passed into the hands of the cook of the Hqua- 
toria? 

“TI groped my way, ten, twenty, thirty paces 
through the gloom and silence between decks, and 
then bumping my head against a beam, stopped and 
struck a match. It went out. I struck another 
and another, until at last I had succeeded in light- 
ing the candle. 

“ At first I could distinguish nothing because of 
the haze which made the candle flame seem twice 
its actual size, and which shrouded my surround- 
ings mysteriously. Presently I caught sight of a 
sailor’s mattress of packed straw in a corner, and 
huddled up, occupying little more than the upper 
_ half of it was the figure of a man. 

“ He was apparently asleep. I went closer 
and held the candle to his features. It was Ravil- 
lac, but so altered,so wasted by illness, that he 
would have been unrecognizable save for the 
ghastly scar upon the face, which was malignant 


even in sleep. 
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“He was muttering and murmuring to himself 
in dreams. 

“‘ Suddenly he sat up and glared at me as might 
a tiger at bay. 

**Nom de Dieu! St. Martin!’ he shrieked, and 
attempted to bury his face in the mattress, then 
suddenly turning, he seemed to be preparing for a 
spring. Before I had really recovered from the 
surprise of the encounter, we were rolling over and 
over, tightly gripped in each other’s arms. 

“ Ravillac bit and tore at me like a wild beast, 
and though I realized that he was probably quite 
out of his mind, my utmost efforts were not suffi- 
cient to shake him off. At times he seemed to 
have the strength of twenty men. I didnot assume 
the offensive. My efforts were all to keep him in 
check, hoping that his spasm of madness would 
pass and leave him weakened to such an extent 
that I could convey him to the narrow room which 
had been assigned to me. 

* At last he succeeded in wrenching himself free, 
and a second later I felt the sharp sting of a knife 
blade as it grazed my shoulder. 

“Clutching my revolver by the barrel, I struck at 
random and the blow told, for there was a fall and 
then silence. 
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“I lighted another match and found Ravillac 
lying senseless across a bale which had fallen from 
its place during the struggle. 

“J searched for the bit of candle I had lost and 
was attempting torelight it, when somebody tapped 
me on the shoulder. 

“It was the cook, yet I had heard no one ap- 
proaching. 

“«¢ What are you doing here ?’ he said. 

“Thinking that perhaps Ravillac might never 
open his eyes, and hoping that, should he do so, 
he might never know or guess who I really was, 
I replied coolly : 

“¢T am a physician, and hearing groans, I made 
my way hither with a light, and am prepared to 
render any assistance in my power.’ 

“The answer served. 

“ The cook had not seen or heard the struggle, 
and Ravillac’s face showed no sign of my random 
blow. I imagined, therefore, that the reaction of 
nature had overpowered him rather than any act 
of mine. 

“* Who is he?’ I asked, pointing to the pros- 
trate figure which I had now placed on the mat- 
tress. 

“¢ An explorer from Central Africa,’ the man 
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answered sullenly. ‘In Zanzibar he was struck 
down with a malignant fever, but he insisted upon 
coming aboard. The ship’s doctor put him off. 
At midnight he came aboard again. I don’t know 
how. He took refuge in my caboose. 

“ ¢T can’t tell why he should come to me, but he 
did come and he told me that unless I would hide 
him in the hold he would kill me like a dog. He 
offered me a magnificent emerald to hide hin, 
and——’ the cook checked himself. 


“TJ thought it would not be wise to avow any in- 
credulity. Ravillac was evidently very danger- 
ously ill. I felt his pulse as though professionally. 
His flesh burned like a living coal. Suppose he 
should not survive! What satisfaction could I 
ever get? What information regarding the lost, 
the scattered treasure? The thought of wealth, 
was dear to me even at this moment, for Loretta’s 
sake. 

“<« We had better carry him to my room,’ I said 
to the cook. ‘He will die here.’ 

** But the disease is contagious,’ he said. 

““¢ More so here than in my stateroom with 
proper care?’ ITasked. ‘If you did not mind it, 
surely I should not.’ 

“¢ But the doctor!’ he objected. 
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“ ¢ Cannot throw him overboard, and in any event 
he is sure to be discovered on the arrival of the 
vessel at Cairo.’ 

“ The cook mumbled something in Hindoostanee, 
to himself sulkily, and as though to put an end to 
the discussion I made a feint of shouldering the 
body of the senseless man. 

“Seeing that further parley was useless, the 
fellow came forward to help me. 

“ Lifting one end of the mattress, I backed out 
through the fetid alley, lighted by the lantern of 
the cook who carried the other end of the bed. We 
reached my stateroom unobserved. I cautioned 
the cook to be silent, promising, as a physician, to 
assume all risks and responsibilities. 

“T believe he was glad to wash his hands of the 
affair in spite of his greed. During the rest of the 
night I nursed the miserable being, sponging him 
with vinegar and lukewarm water, until, about the 
dawn, he opened his eyes. 

“¢ Am I ina hospital?’ he asked. 

“¢ A floating one,’ I answered. 

*‘ Te had not recognized me at the first piercing 
glance, and I hoped that he would still remain in 
ignorance as to my identity. 

“¢J have been very ill?’ he resumed. 
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“You are dying,’ I replied. 

“J had not intended to be brutal with him, but 
the cook had told me, being well acquainted with 
the nature of the disease and with its symptoms, 
that it was impossible that he could survive. 

“The effect of my anouncement was as awful 
as it was impressive. 

“ Rayillac’s jaw dropped; his eyes rolled up in 
their sockets, until only the whites were visible, 
not a sound quitted his lips; his chest apparently 
ceased to move. 

“ Only by placing my hand upon his breast, over 
the heart, could I detect the slightest pulsation. 
Still I felt intuitively that he would recover suffi- 
ciently to tell me the story, for the sake of which 
I had followed him, more than for the purpose of 
bringing him to justice. 

“ Through the day, he gradually rallied, giving 
utterance to occasional commonplaces, but never 
to a word of complaint. During the late hours of 
the following night, when no sound broke the still- 
ness save the tramp, tramp of the watch as he paced 
the deck, and the creaking of the rudder chains, a 
startling cry rent the silence :—‘ Man overboard.’ 

«“ All hands were aroused. 

“Passengers rushed out in their night apparel, 
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some hastily donning outer garments. The vessel 
was put about, magnesium lights were burned. 
Every effort was made to find the missing man, but 
in vain. 

“©¢ Who was it?’ I asked. 

«“¢ The cook,’ a seaman answered. 

“My blood turned cold. Only a few hours ago : 
nothing had been further from that man’s thought 
than suicide or even death—and now! 

“<¢Tt is at least, the last of the Scarabeus,’ I 
exclaimed, but from sheer curiosity, or rather urged 
on by some force for which I could not account, I 
made my way to the caboose and struck a 
match. 

“The first thing that met my gaze, scintillating 
like an evil eye, from a shelf, was the ill-omened 
ring. 

“J snatched it and thrust it into my pocket. I 
could no more help so doing than if I had been a 
kleptomaniac. Then I returned to my cabin and 
double locked the door. 

“Upon reaching Cairo soon after, I feigned ill- , 
ness in my stateroom until the vessel was deserted, 
Then I landed, and calling the porters had the dy- 
ing man removed to the Hotel del’Europe. There 
was little delay and hanaly, any formality necessary 
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inthe matter. ‘The officials were either careless or 


lazy. 

«“ J engaged as good a physician as I could secure 
in Cairo, who in turn promised to send a trained 
nurse to aid in reviving Ravillac, even temporarily. 

“T returned later to the docks and as unconcern- 
edly as possible claimed the stolen baggage that I 
conjectured was lying there uncalled for and of 
which I gave a full description, showing my cre- 

dentials. 

“Yes, it had arrived in due course and was 
still detained in the storehouse. They had com- 
municated with Zanzibar and learned that cabin 
passenger No. 91, in whose name it had been en- 
tered, had failed to put in an appearance at the 
sailing of the vessel. Doubtless I was the gentle- 
man. 

“TJ directed the clerk to have it forwarded to 
my address at the hotel, explaining the delay 
which had kept my companions in Zanzibar. 

*‘ No further questions were asked. 

“ Returning to Rayillac, I found him once more 
in his proper senses, but weaker than ever. He 
recognized me as ‘the doctor of the floating 
hospital,’ nothing more. 

“I beckoned the nurse out of the room and told 
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her as she stood in the doorway not to come in 
unless I summoned her, as the patient had some 
important legal business to transact. 

* At that moment the real doctor appeared. 

“ T was glad to see him, and as soon as he had 
made an examination of the condition of the 
patient, I asked in a whisper: 

“* How long ?’ 

*¢¢ Oh !a dozen hours or so,’ he indica*ed, more by 
the movement of his lips than by any vocal sound. 

“ The physician left certain directions and went 
out saying : ‘I will come again in the morning.’ 

“T seated myself by the bedside, and Ravillac 
suddenly opening his eyes, seized my hands in his 
fever-palsied fingers and hoarsely whispered : 

“¢So I have only a dozen hours to live, eh?’ A 
horrible sneer disfigured his face. 

“TI drew away, shocked beyond measure. 

“¢ Just time to curse God and die, eh? Well, 
I’ve lived game and I'll die game. I’ve never 
asked nor given mercy in life and I am not going to 
ask for it now. From whom should I ask it, any- 
how ?’ 

“ T shuddered, evidently perceptibly, for Rayil- 
lac grinned, drawing the lines more visibly about 
the scar upon his forehead. I pitied him, knowing 
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that his was a nature in which repentance or reform 
were equally impossible. 

“¢ Well, since I am to die, give me something to 
drink,’ he said fiercely. z 

“The doctor had said that he would ask for 
drink and that absinthe would probably keep him 
most clearly conscious during his remaining hours. 
I rang, and gave the order in an undertone. 

“But it was heard. His marvellously quick 
ears caught the word ‘ absinthe,’ and he cried: 

“¢Absinthe! Oh,I could floatinit. I will float 
in it andif my soul floats to hell, as your preachers 
claim, so much the better !’ 

“J mixed the liqueur when it arrived, taking 
eare to prepare it as French ladies do, so that the 
brain is left clear and not dulled. 

“He drank the translucent green fluid with 


evident relish and grew cheerful under its in- 
fluence. 


“<T must tell you my history,’ he cried. ‘It is 
better than ghost stories,’ and he laughed; a hor- 
rible laugh that was even worse than his sneer. 
‘The devil would listen to my story and approve 
of each sentence. If there is a devil! I doubt it! 
Even your canting bishops nowadays admit there 
is no devil. So much the better for them.’ 
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“He lapsed into French as he commenced his 
narration. 

“¢ Fortunately I was able to follow him, even 
though at times his mind wandered and his speech 
was incoherent and rambling. 

“¢ Oh! you'll remember this night if you have 
the courage to sit it out,’ he laughed, then sipping 
the cloudy emerald fluid, he drew a long breath 
and began. 
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RAVILLAC’s CONFESSION. 


“¢ JT was born in Nijni-Novgorod,’ said he, peer- 
ing at me through the opaline liquid in his glass. 

“J am the son of a Moujik, once a serf, but who 
rose from his low estate and became a power in the 
community. My mother was a Circassian slave. In 
my very earliest youth, I was taught to realize how 
much a man’s birth may mean to him, and knowing 
that I was despised for no fault of mine, I learned 
to hate the whole human race. I have hated it 
always, and I’ll die hating it, but ’ve paid much 
of the debt I owe it. Oh! how much! And I’ve 
never wanted for the necessary funds to pay all 
debts, with interest too. Now that Iam to die, 
you sympathetic ninny, you as well as anyone may 
look after these—curse them!’ He fumbled in the 
breast and drawing forth a leathern pouch which 
I had noticed fastened about him, flung it at my 
feet with a gesture of contempt. 
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“J picked it up mechanically, and glancing into 
the mouth, saw the deep sea-sheen of priceless emer- 
alds and the burnished blue of sapphires. 

«¢ And curse you too!’ shouted Ravillac, reading 
the secret joy which, I fear, even at sucha moment 
must have shone in my face. 

“¢ And curse every man!’ he added coarsely. 
‘ All are alike, laughing like devils at those they 


can crush. When I was but five I began to steal. ° 


If the article was useful so much the better, if 
valuable, best of all. AtsevenI was taken by a 
drunken uncle of mine to Constantinople. 

“¢ Constantinople is the wickedest place in the 
world—except New -York. Paris is wicked, but 
pleasantly so. They take their vice and their jol- 
lity together, on ice. I love the French. I love 
them well enough to murder them.’ And again 
that hideous laugh. 

“T shivered, thinking of St. Martin and the 
Scarabeus. Feeling in my pocket for the ring, 
I must have turned pale, for Ravillac exclaimed 
imperiously : 

“¢ What have you got there? Poison for me ? 
Do you want to hurry things along? Out withit! 
Out withit! Orisita New Testament? Perhaps 
you're anxious to save my soul. Pah!’ 
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“A thought struck me. I held up the Scara- 
beeus. 

“ Ravillac’s face worked fearfully. 

“¢ Where did you get it?’ he demanded faintly. 

“¢Wrom the cook of the Hquatoria, I replied, 
quietly. ‘Why?’ 

“¢QOh! Nothing, nothing. I will tell you all 
about it presently. You will dog me then?’ he 
continued addressing the seal which Iheld. ‘ You 
will dog me to the death.’ 

“Soon he resumed: 

“¢Yes, Ladore the French. I adore their vice— 
Ilove their crimes. What wasI saying? Oh! 
speaking of the French in particular and murder 
ingeneral. I have murdered and have never re- 
gretted it for one instant. Not one instant! Do 
you hear? Letme tell you about that damnable 
Scarabeeus. A chapter of horrors to amuse you 
until it is time for me to die.’ 

“He was silent for a while and no sound broke 
the stillness save the ticking of a clock and the 
melancholy distant wail of dogs. 

“<T meta man called St. Martin in Constantino- 
ple,’ at last he continued. ‘ Chicken-hearted fool! 
I never could tone him up to the sticking point. 
Brandy wouldn’t do it. Absinthe wouldn’t do it. 
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I couldn’t do it. I used to tell him that the more 
stumbling-blocks a fellow has in his path the more 
flowery it will become eventually, but it was no 
use ; he hadn’t the nerve to remove the stumbling- 
blocks. Dve hadit. I’ve gloried init! And here 
Iam, bowled over by what? A cursed Zanzibar 
fever. ‘This Providence of yours, if there is such 
a thing, sits up yonder and plays against mortality 
with loaded dice. Ha, ha! How he must laugh 
at us! How he must enjoy himself! We can do 
something, but we can’t do everything. Where 
was 1? What was I saying last? 

“¢Oh! St. Martin! Iwas going to remark that 
I have always had the courage of my convictions. 
A man is no man at all who will not march on 
until he drops when pure reason spurs him on. 

“* Well — where was I? Was I speaking of 
murder? Murder, eh? Well, I agree with De 
Quincey that murder is one of the fine arts. I 
was always on the watch or I should have been 
killed myself years and years ago. ButI was nat- 
urally gifted with keen ears, and I cultivated the 
gift. Long practice has made my hearing ab- 


solutely perfect. Ha! ha! ha! The Angel of Death — 


couldn’t get within twenty paces of me. Id hear 
his footsteps, and prevent his approach. I wonder 
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where I was? Oh! Yes—St. Martin and the Scara- 
beus. Damnation choke those dogs! I’ve counted 
five and forty different barks since we have been 
talking. I mean since I’ve been talking.’ 

“ He stretched out his hand toward the absinthe 
flask. I poured out a draught for him, and mixed 
it, adding a little laudanum lest the patient should 
exhaust himself. 

““¢ Nerves!’ he cried, ‘who cares for nerves? 
There’s no such thing as nerves while there’s 
absinthe. Tell me where I left off. Oh! The 
Scarabeus, well! It belonged originally to old 
Kassati.’ 

“T started. 

“ ¢That’s coming down to historic times straight! 
There were two of them—two rings—two devilish 
beetles. Kassongo had one and Kiunga the other. 

These were Kassati’s twin sons. The twin Scar- 
abei put together would tell a wondrous tale of 
glitter and of gems, but either one alone was 
dumb as death. The moral of the story is that 
one of the twins ought to have murdered the 
other. Ha! ha! Any fool can see that! But 
an African chieftain killed Kiunga on the battle- 
field and came by Scarabeus No. 1 as legitimately 
as the worms will come by my body in a few hours. 
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Kassongo died in Constantinople, I don’t know 
just what of, but the proximate cause was a doctor. 
Damn all doctors! You see the only difference 
between me and a doctor is that they have a 
license to murder and I haven’t. Ha! ha! But 
I put people out of the way with far less pain 
than they do. I always did say if you musé kill 
a man, the neater you do the job the better.’ 


“The man actually seemed proud of his former — 


life, and inclined as all men are who excel in any 
line, to turn his successes into jest. 

“¢WherewasI? Oh! Iknow. Old Vallerion was 
in Constantinople. Kassongo left him Scarabzeus 
No. 2. Yow ve gotit now! I wish you joy of it. 
It’s quite as effective as prussic acid or frustrated 
ambition. Sure to kill in the long run.. 

“¢ Old Vallerion had a son. It was he who had 
the ring when St. Martin and I were obliged to 
quiet him.’ 

“ The wretched creature’s strength appeared to 
be ebbing away. He motioned for more absinthe 
and asked that the lights be turned higher. They 
were already flaring, but I pretended to humor him 
and after a time he went on not less gayly but 
somewhat more faintly : 

“St. Martin had to call me in after all, like 
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the most expensive doctor in town, to put on the 
finishing touches. Oh, it was most amusing! 
«“¢We had made up our minds to get the two 
Scarabei into our possession, and I, in turn, had 
decided that I would have them both, like the 
kindly fruits of the earth, “ in due season.” 
“*There’s a time for everything, your Bible. 
says. Well, then there must be a time for murder, 
and the time is the most important part of it. 
«¢There’s only one thing more important in 


matter of murder than choosing your opportu-. 


nity. That is not to be found out. Ha! ha! 

«¢But you don’t know how St. Martin and I 

got possession of these facts, do you? Well, 
we broke into old Vallerion’s house in Constan- 
tinople. We didn’t kill him; nature did that. 
Nature’s a great institution and a great execu- 
tioner! By the way, if killing is murder, what 
a gay old murderer Mother Nature is, cutting 
right and left, every day in the week, Sundays 
and fast days included. Get at truth, as a bull 
does at a red rag, I say. 

“<«Tf Nature kills man, all day long and every 
day and night,and kills all men eventually, then 
murder must be the prime law of nature and 
I defy the earth to contradict my argument. 
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“<¢ Vive la bagatelle—vive Vabsinthe and assassi- 
nation! That’s my religion, that’s my prayer 
and my Bible!’ 

“Ravillaec laughed wildly; laughed till I 
thought he would choke. I wiped his forehead, 
upon which the premonitory dews of death were 
already apparent. I mixed another glass of the 
absinthe and gave it to him. 

“Presently he started up, and renewed his 
tale, with the same reckless manner. 

“¢ Yes! Vallerion the younger! You want to 
know how we did for him. No! It was old Val- 
lerion we were talking about. Well! no matter. 
We got all his papers and amongst them a. plain 
statement in black and white of the twin Scarabei. 
Where old Vallerion found the history of No. 
1, I don’t know. They were made from the 
signet of some old Egyptian Pharoah, a mummy, 
old Rameses himself perhaps. 

“¢How much longer have I got to live?’ he 
asked suddenly. I shook my head, as though 
unable to say. 

“¢ Well, I'll make haste anyway. I suppose 
I haven’t any too long. This drink is heavenly! 
I don’t want any better paradise. By the way, 
if yow had only three or four hours to live, would 
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you make any nicer job of dying than I am 
doing? Could you make as good an end of it 
as lam making? Nota bit of it. You'd be down 
in the mouth and sorry. You’ve got no Tartar 
blood in your veins! I have, curse it!’ 

“ Rayillac gave a sudden gasp and sank back 
upon the pillow. I thought that he was dead. 
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XVII. 


RAVILLAC’S CONFESSION.—( Continued). 


“Jn about fifteen minutes, which seemed to. 


my excited imagination like so many half hours, 
Ravillac’s eyelids fluttered and he looked at 
me again. . 

“JT hastened to administer a bowl of strong 
beef tea which the nurse had prepared in the 
anteroom. 

“¢Who in the devil’s name are you?’ cried 
Rayillac, boisterously. For answer I again held 
aloft the Scarabzeus ring. 

“Yes, yes, I remember,’ he muttered. ‘So 
I am done for, am I? Well, I don’t feel as if 
I were, and let me tell you, if you are a doctor, 
that I don’t believe in you. I’ve no more faith 
in doctors than I have in God. Not so much. 
There may possibly be a Supreme intelligence, 
though if there is, it has set the foundations of 
this universe on a very rickety base. You medical 
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men are empirics, fooling us for fees. Never 
mind! What wasI telling you? Was I giving 
you the annals of a man who had lived a villain’s 
life from choice?’ 

”T nodded an affirmative. 

“¢ Should you ever have occasion to speak of me 
in after life, pray refer to me as the murderer—par 
excellence—the most accomplished murderer on 
your visiting list, willyou? It willplease me, and I 
may be near, even though invisible. Your Falstaff 
would have been a murderer over and over again, 
if he hadn’t lacked the necessary nerve. Ah, well, 
you want to know about Vallerion. It was through 
him, or rather through his ghost, that I made the 
acquaintance of the only woman I ever saw that 
claimed my wandering fancy for a moment. Her 
name was Loretta. A pretty woman, she was!’ 

“ You can guess my feelings when I heard her 
name uttered by this hardened wretch. Itseemed 
a sacrilege. I said nothing, however. 

“ Rayillac was suddenly lost in reverie. He 
gazed fixedly at the ceiling as though his mind’s 
eye were fastened upon some image far away. 
Finally with a shiver, he began to speak again. 

“<T was telling you about Vallerion. St. Martin 
and I followed him from Paris. He was a friendly 
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‘man. It was St. Martin’s fault that he had to go 
down. 

“¢T had St. Martin under my thumb—my hyp- 
notic thumb, you know—in everything, except that 
I could never get him to do his half of the real 
work. 

“He was in love, set upon having this girl 
Loretta, an Alsatian, and as pink and white a bit of 
the other sex as ever drifted out of Eden. He was 
always mumbling about retiring from business. 
That was funny, wasn’t it?’ 

«“¢ What business, may I ask?’ I ventured. 

“ «The business of a blackguard,’ replied Ray- 
illac laughing harshly. ‘A successful blackguard 
is better than a broken-down gentleman any day, 
isn’t he? 

“¢ One morning we tracked Vallerion to an inn. 
By the way,’ said Ravillac, peering intently into 
my face, ‘ there was a man there that you remind 
me of-—well—never mind ;—at night—we arranged 
it all. St. Martin was to creep across the flower- 
bed under Vallerion’s window and climb in, 
equipped with a silk handkerchief, in the two ends 
of which I had fastened a couple of four inch 
handles, in case of accident, you understand. 

“¢ There is nothing in, de world as handy as a 
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Spanish garote. Itisa beautiful invention. Rely 
upon it, young man, the old Arragonians knew a 
thing or two. They originated it. I ought to 
have lived in those good old times. My kind was 
appreciated then! 

“¢ Brutus was my kind—Cassius was my kind. 
But they believed that ambition drove them to 
murder. Thatspoiled everything. Yes they loved 
murder. They worshipped crime. It was born 
in them. 

“« My time’s drawing short, I suppose. I shan’t 
last much longer, although I never felt better than 
I donow. Just one more taste of those melted 
emeralds, please. Exquisite drink, this ! 

“¢ Vallerionslept in a queer old mahogany four- 
poster with red hangings—blood-red hangings.’ 

“‘ How well I remembered that bed! In imagi- 
nation I saw it before me, its dark columns show- 
ing amid the crimson silken folds. 

“¢ Well,’ Ravillac resumed, ‘ St. Martin climbed 
in, agile asacat. He was always quick on his pins, 
Paul was, but slow—slow in his upper story. 

“¢ He was to try and work the ring off Vallerion’s 
finger with vaseline, while the old man slept. 

“ «We have a trick of taking a ring from a fellow’s 
finger while shaking hands with him. Did you 
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know it? No? I learned it in New York one 
night in the Bowery. I lostagoodring and gained 
valuable experience. A fair exchange! 

“¢ Well, Vallerion wasn’t in a deep sleep.. St. 
Martin had just slipped the ring over the middle 
joint of his finger when the man woke. 

“*He sat up and was going to raise a rumpus, but 
Paul, mindful for once of my caution, twisted the 
handkerchief with the handles about Vallerion’s 
throat, and it slipped. The bungler! 

“¢Hanging was too good for Paul after that. 
Vallerion gave a startling shriek and I was sure 
the house would be roused. I climbed-into the room 
and aimed a heavy paper weight tied in the corner 
of a towel at the man. That was all, but it was 
enough. He didn’t cry out again. 

“¢JIn three minutes I had the Scarabeus and 
gave it to St. Martin to look after. I got away in 
his footprints. My feet were smaller than his, see!’ 

“¢You spoke of Loretta Goldberg,’ I interposed. 

“¢Oh! Loretta Goldberg! Yes! Well, asI was 
saying, the next thing was to get the other Scara- 
beus. Iset St. Martin on the track. He wasa good 
bloodhound but a bad bulldog. I allowed him 
three months to settle his affairs with Loretta, to 
give himself rope, I mean, for I knew she would 
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never marry him. She is the only human being on 
earth I wouldn’t harm. I don’t know why, and I 
don’t care. Paul and I used to laugh about it. 

“Tf she wanted to marry me, I’d say “ No” and 
yet I could hypnotize her if I tried. I could hypno- 
tize you, whoever, or whatever you are, if I wasn’t 
so near done for. I could make you throw that bag 
of sapphires and emeralds that you’re clutching 
so tightly, out of the window, but it isn’t worth 
while. 

“«¢ What’s the use! Where wasI? Oh! the gems. 
Well, our plan was to start for the heart of Africa; 
poison old Abou Ba Emir with bad brandy and a 
pinch of cyanide thrown in for luck, you under- 
stand ; relieve him politely of the second Scarabzeus 
and so—one, two, three for the treasure and away! 

“¢But when I asked St. Martin for Scarabeeus 
No. 1, he said he had given it to Loretta for safe- 
keeping. From that moment I decided upon his 
annihilation, for I learned that the ring had inter- 
ested a young detective who was looking into the 
matter of Vallerion’s death. Later on he had assist- 
ance from two other men, and we decided to pick 
them off at odd times with poisoned arrows. I 
had learned that trick from the aborigines. Cute 
little coves, those aborigines! 
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«“ ¢See how God’s own people, new-minted from 
the brain of Nature take instinctively to murder! 
Doesn’t that prove that murder is at least the second 
law of nature ? 

“<«JT wantto sleep!’ suddenly exclaimed Ravillac, 
and his sharp, shrill tones pierced me like the notes 
of an unskilled bugler. I felt intuitively that a 
change was coming. 

“¢T want to sleep,’ he moaned insistently. 

“© ¢ Shall I——’ I began. 

“¢Damnation! I want to sleep,’ he vociferated 
fiercely. ‘I don’t care if it is the everlasting 
sleep. But I will sleep. Do you hear?’ 

**¢ Would you not like to see a lawyer or a priest 
of your own nationality?’ Iasked. ‘I will send 
the nurse at once.’ He flung at me a glance of 
supreme disdain, then said calmly and slowly : 

“¢<« T have satisfied the instincts with which I came 
into the world. I have sinned to my heart’s con- 
tent. What man can do more than satisfy his in- 
stincts ? A hundred thousand millions of drivelling 
ridiculous human skeletons lie mouldering in the 
entrails of the earth, and not one of them has had 
the luck or the pluck to look their real or fancied 
Creator squarely in the face and say as much as I 
have said—ZT have satisfied my instincts.’ 
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“ Rayillac paused, breathing stertorously. 

“JT made him sip a little more absinthe. 

“The east was pearling with the pallor of early 
dawn. 

“¢T want to sleep,’ murmured the dying cul- 
prit, in the feeblest tones I had yet heard from 
him. 

“¢ The Scarabeus,’ he whispered, all at once. 

 “T started forward eagerly. 

“¢The Scarabeus—let me tell you—you have 
been kind to me—I am not used to kindness—it 
hurts me—but I will tell you.’ 

“ He motioned to me to bend over that I might 
catch his failing words. 

“¢Tf_if there is—anyone—you love—don’t let 
that person—have—the Scarabeus. It is accursed 
—take it—take it to——’ 

“His mind began to wander. He huskily 
hummed the refrain of an opera-bouffe melody. 
Then he said in an almost inaudible whisper: 

“¢Take it—-where—the eyes—those damnable 
eyes—where the eyes—can be—removed. Will 
you never let me sleep? I must, I will sleep.’ 

“He fell back upon the pillow and drowsily 
muttered, 

“«T want to—sleep—only—to sleep—— 
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«A moment's silence ensued. I leaned toward = 
him and placed my hand upon his heart. His last 
wish had been granted. He slept the everlast- 
ing sleep. 
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XVIII. 
THE TRIUMPH OF THE SCARABAUS. 


SEVERAL days later, Doctor Laird and I re- 
ceived another bulky letter from Harold. It ran 
as follows : 

“Ravillac’s death affected me deeply. I had 
not believed it possible that I could feel one pang 
of sympathy for a man who had been so openly 
myenemy. Yet the strangeness of it all moved 
me in spite of myself. 

“J gave the necessary instructions for his burial 
outside the city limits, and defrayed the expenses: 
attending it. The Episcopal service was read, 
though he would probably have objected to any 
service at all, and I found myself shedding furtive 
tears over all that was left of the extraordinary 
man who had so recently and in so many ways 
attempted my life. Perhaps it was the tender 
liturgy of the church, for it is full of human sym- 
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pathy and has helped to build up the religion 
which for two thousand years has nourished the 
minds of poets, philosophers, statesmen, and the 
most magnificent thinkers of history. 

*¢ Unaccountable are the ties that bind us to our 
common humanity, and it is well that the closing 
of the coffin-lid, in the course of nature, seals up 
all human rancor. Were it otherwise, this world 
would soon become a Golgotha of hatred—a har- 
vest field of vendettas. 

“Had not Ravillac even directed his malevo- 
lence toward Loretta, whose innocent purity should 
have been a bulwark against the very approach 
of such a man? 

“Remembering his warning, I found a jeweller 
at once and bargained with him to remove the 
gems in the Scarabzeus, or rather to replace them 
with others, for I supplied him with two precious 
stones from my store, which were to serve thereafter 
as the eyes of Kassati’s bug. 

“The jeweller had shown me a most brilliant 
solitaire ruby and had also explained to me a novel 
method of setting it. Both stone and setting 
appealed so forcibly to my fancy, that I deter- 
mined the jewel should be forwarded to Loretta, 
in the shape of a ring that might represent an 
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important step toward the momentous question I 
longed to ask her. I therefore ordered the ruby 
ring and knowing that I might be called upon to 
leave the place at an hour’s notice when certain 
despatches were received, I gave explicit direc- 
tions that the ruby, when set, should be sent to 
Loretta, while the Scarabzeus was to be delivered 
at my hotel. 

“Both names and addresses were entered in my 
own handwriting in the jeweller’s books to avoid 
the possibility of mistake. 

“ Ravillac’s gems were notonly marvels of purity, _ 
but the cutting of the facets was simply wonderful. . 
With all our admirable contrivances for the shaping 
of precious stones, we cannot begin to reproduce 
the brilliancy of those magnificent emeralds and 
superb sapphires. There were fifty-seven of them 
in all. They were of varying sizes and absolutely 
flawless. A fortune in themselves! But did this 
fortune belong to me, even though it was Ravillac’s 
gift? I had resolved to await my arrival in Europe 


before even attempting to discuss the matter with 
myself. 


“ One thing had settled itself in my mind, with 
out discussion. JI determined that there were five 
people who by right should share whatever might 
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have been directly traceable to the instrumentality 
of the fatal Scarabeus. I did not hesitate to make 
myself one of the five, for considering fevers, 
poisoned javelins, burning buildings and knife 
stabs, it seemed to me that I had more than an 
active interest in the posthumous affairs of old 
Kassati and his twin sons. The five persons to 
whom it seemed to me the treasure should belong, 
were as follows: 

“1st.—The direct heirs of Vallerion. 

“ 2d.—Abou Ba Emir. 

“ 3d.— Martin H. Laird. 

“4th.—The Physician of the Expedition. 

“ 5th.—Harold Davidge. 

‘When the parcel from the jeweller was delivered 
at my hotel, I signed a receipt and commenced to 
tear off the wrappers at once, that I might recall 
the messenger, if all was not correct. 

“T opened the snap case and beheld Loretta’s 
tuby ring and on each side of the ruby one of the 
gems I had supplied for replacing the eyes of the 
Scarabeeus. 

«A dim suspicion or presentiment led me to 
rush to the jeweller’s shop at once. He was sitting 
calm and impenetrable as ever, occupied in chasing 


a seal of curious design. 
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_ “¢What has become of the Scarabeus?’ I cried 
breathlessly. 

“« By your order, sir, sent to your hotel.’ 

“T held up ie ruby ring. 

“The Jew started. 

“¢ Josephus!’ he called sharply to somebody 
within. 

«A heavy-lidded yquth, with a hooked nose 
entered. 

«¢ What of this gentleman’s antique?’ exclaimed 
the Jew. ‘How comes this ruby ring in his pos- 
session ?’” 


“The young man lounged to a desk and lazily — 


turned over the leaves of a huge book. 

“* According as we were bidden, father, I sent 
the ruby ring to the hotel. The other one went by 
post.’ 

««¢ What!’ I screamed, beside myself. For an 
instant I was animated by a flash of the same feel- 
ing Ravillac had described as his inspiration. 
Striving to control my anger, I asked in a strained 
voice: ‘ Did you remove the eyes as I directed ?’ 

“The old man questioned the boy, in his turn: 
‘Did you remove the eyes, Josephus ?’ 

“¢ No, I had two gems for the sides of the ruby. 


— 
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What about the eyes of the beetle? Were they 
to be removed.’ 

“ Not daring to trust myself further, I turned 
on my heel and left the shop. A ¢elirium of rage 
consumed me. I was maddened by this imbecile 
stupidity—this worse than culpable negligence. I 
had taken infinite pains to have every detail of the 
transaction clearly understood, and after all, the 
ring had not only started on its way to Loretta, 
but it was in its original state, with the ill-fated 
eyes as undimmed and implacable as ever. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


THE CHASE FOR THE AFRICAN BEETLE. 


“ Wuen I fully realized that the ominous beetle, 
which in spite of my combined reason and phi- 
losophy seemed fraught with evil portent, was 
actually en route to the one person in the world 
upon whom I would least wish misfortune to fall, 
cold beads of perspiration stood out upon my brow, 
and I was tempted to curse fate. 

“ Had a thunderbolt fallen from the blue vault 
of a summer sky and sundered the earth at my feet, 
my senses, for the moment, could not have been 
more completely paralyzed. 

“The Scarabaeus, portentous messenger of mis- 
chief, on its way to the woman of my heart, and I 


powerless to prevent it! CouldI not do something 


to avert what seemed to my excited mind a 
dire calamity ? . 
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“ Suddenly shaking off the lethargy into which 
I had fallen, I stretched out my arms, as though 
bracing myself for a struggle, and sped away to 
the postal station like one possessed. 

“ Breathlessly I advanced to the window marked 
‘Information’ and hoping against hope that yes- 
terday’s European letters had not yet left, asked 
when the last mail for Europe had been made 
up. 

“¢ The steamer sailed at 5 A. M.,’ answered the 
clerk, not looking up from the letters upon which 
he was cancelling the stamps, with the automatic 
regularity ofa trip hammer. ‘ The mail was made 
up during the night, instead of this morning, be- 
cause of some special despatches,’ he added oblig- 
ingly, seeing the evident distress in my face. 

«© A registered package was posted here yester- 
day,’ I began ; then rather incoherently, ‘ But I 
can wire, can I not?’ 

“¢ Nothing easier.’ 

“¢T wish to have that package intercepted !’ 

“¢ The clerk raised his eyes with a quiet smile of 
official suspicion. 


what ?’ he asked. 
“¢ To have that package stopped 


“¢ You wish to 
sent back.’ 


“ ¢ You cannot do it, sir.’ 
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“« But I will pay for it.’ 

*¢ You cannot do it, sir,’ he repeated. ‘ No 
money on earth could doit. A letter or package 
once posted, becomes for the time being, the prop- 
erty of the Postmaster-general, for which he is 
responsible, and only when it has been handed to 
the consignee or an agent of the consignee, does 
his responsibility cease.’ 

“ J turned away, heart-heavy ; my instinct had 

already told me that some such answer as I had 
just received, was inevitable. The grim shadow 
of a nameless dread hung over me as this last and 
seemingly most crushing complication, magnified 
itselfin my feveredimagination. I twisted Loretta’s 
ruby bitterly around the little finger of my left hand, 
the only one that it would fit. It appeared to 
glare at me like a splotch of congealed human 
blood. I turned the gem about, until it was con- 
cealed from daylight within my closed hand, and 
bewildered with conflicting emotions, stood in the - 
corridor, jostled by the motley throng of mingled ~ 
nationalities that surged to and fro, eyeing me 
curiously and speculating carelessly as to the cause 
of my abstraction. 

“In great crises, or in times when acrisis seems 
imminent, when unexpected misfortune threatens 
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us, we are frequently deprived of that nicety of 
judgment which would perhaps avert catastrophe 
most naturally, and it was so with me now. 

“There was one way open and one alone that 
would have prevented the Scarabeus from again 
falling into Loretta’s possession. I could telegraph 
to her, solemnly adjuring her to leave the regis- 
tered package unclaimed at the post-office until 
she heard further from me or until my arrival; but 
my mind was so confused, that I did not think of 
this. 

“Only one expedient presented itself to me: 
to give chase to the fatal, flying Scarabeus, and 
on wings of steam and feet of steel, haply overtake 
it and impede its delivery as best I might. 

“T strode to the offices of the Steamship Com- 
pany, unconscious of the frownsand oaths of those 
I brushed against in my haste. I found a certain 
modicum of satisfaction in the knowledge that a 
steamer, not belonging to the regular line, was 
even then in harbor, getting up steam for a start at 
dawn next day. She was not a swift vessel but 
would arrive before the next regular steamer. 

“TI partly explained my object to a couple of 
conyersationally inclined clerks, and obtained the 


further information that it was more than possible 
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to make up the difference between my time of 
starting and that of the package, by taking to the 
railroad after reaching Gibraltar. 

“Striding to the hotel, I bounded up the stairs, 
three steps at a time, and in mad impatience packed 
my portmanteau with travelling necessities. I 
even reloaded my revolver and tested the spring 
of the hammer, all the while reflecting that such 
speed was in vain, since many hours must elapse 
before I could embark, and that the longing for 
mere action, inspired my febrile haste. 

“ Winally, when I could think of nothing more 
requiring movement, I descended, droopingly, to 
the deserted coffee-room and ringing for cigars and 
a bottle of wine, flung myself down for further 
useless reflection,—reflection concerning the weird 
gyrations of the detestable bug of old Kassati that 
was now, doubtless, carrying its hideous curse to 
the being most dear to me in all the world. 

“¢ Loretta,’ I said softly, ‘I would give my life 
to screen you fromharm. WhatcanIdo? What 
ean I do?’ 

“And so the lonely hours wore away, as I 
lounged at the table, a throbbing statue of de- 


spondency, occasionally starting up to mutter some 
sullen threat. 
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“*T will grind the thing to powder under my 
heel and throw the dust into the sea, if I ever 
overtake it,’ I murmured sullenly. ‘Jf I ever 
overtake it,’ I added in a gentler strain and again 
filled my glass. 

“¢ Just as all was going so happily,’ I continued, 
and I began to grow dolefully merry as the wine 
sank lower in the bottle, and I became dreamily 
wakeful, as the cigar-smoke enwrapped me in its 
voluminous wreaths and clouds. 

“JT could see the toad-like eyes of the woeful 
signet-ring winking at me with vague irony from 
the dark depths of a huge, soiled mail-pouch, 
bloated with promiscuous correspondence like a 
Cadiz wine-skin with new sherry. Then would 
come thoughts of a possible home, and possible— 
nay certain happiness, followed by visions of per- 
fumed primeval forests; the remembered lisping 
whisper of dripping leaves; the shrill scream of 
gaudy parrots, the ceaseless boom and buzz of 
equatorial gnats and flies, and through it all the 
dread of poisoned javelins. 

“ At dimmest dawn, wan andshivering as though 
with an ague, I sought the harbor and with an 
assumption of calmness went on board the steamer. 

“There was but a handful of passengers start- 
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ing by that particular boat, which was given up 
largely to the transportation of freight. 

“Scornfully heedless of the pink glamour of the 
morning, that boded bad weather and which, as 
though to trap the unwary, tinted the sky, and 
gilded the frothing sea with a tender radiance, I 
took possession of my narrow state-room, and flung 
myself upon the berth with a smothered sigh that 
was half an imprecation. 

“ Fifteen consecutive hours of poignant anxiety 
had utterly worn me out, and soon I slept. In 
dreams I saw a monstrous Scarabzus, with eyes of 
flame and scales of glittering green. Upon its 
outstretched inner wings of silvery gauze it bore 
the image of a grinning Sphinx, and it sailed 
placidly across a sunless, moonless, stone-gray sky, 
speeding through space with a flight that smiled 
at distance and covered the limits of uttermost 
Europe inaday. Like a hot breath it swept over 
the olive and ilex groves of Italy, the fertile river- 
washed plains of France, and reaching the vine- 
clad slope where the Miiller cottage nestled 
among the trees, slowly settled lower and lower 
with the clumsy flutter of some mighty prehis- 
toric bird, until, as a sombre rain-cloud, it over- 
shadowed the entire valley. 
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* Suddenly this strange scene vanished and once 
more J stood beside the shattered sarcophagus in 
the tropical forest. I saw poor little Jeb’s man- 
gled form resplendent with a phosphorescent bril- 
liance, showing the hideous faces and painted 
forms of countless savages that leered at him 
through the surrounding undergrowth. Overhead, 
myriads of gorgeous parrots screamed and chat- 
tered. The torrid air was full of thunder-echoes, 
reverberations of the treacherous explosion that 
had rent the sepulchre of a once-powerful Pha- 
raoh. <A dozen blanched skulls rolled with a shrill 
clatter upon the ground, and with a chorus of shrieks, 
a flock of vultures swooped down and began to 
peck at the empty eye-sockets. 

“This fantastic tumult awakened me. I started 
up cold and trembling, my pulses beating wildly, 
to find the steamer lifting and creaking, lurching 
and grumbling, in the bluster and upheaval of a 
rising hurricane.’ 

* % ba * % oo 

We could not understand the fact that this com- 
munication bore the Cairo postmark and anxiously 
awaited the next steamer, in the hope that a contin- 
uation of the narrative would clear up that which 
seemed to us so inexplicable. 
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XX. 
AT ZANZIBAR. 


Dr. LarrD made most satisfactory progress in the 
way of recovery. ‘The scorched sinews of his leg 
gave signs of contraction for a time, but his vigor- 
ous constitution asserted itself and he gradually 
began to enjoy the ups and downs of life very 
much as we lesser folk did. 

We had pondered long and seriously over Har- 
old’s communications, and we wondered also that 
nothing further had come from him since the 
receipt of the letter which had ended so abruptly. 
At so critical a time, we naturally expected fre- 
quent news, and failing to obtain it grew anxious 
and vaguely alarmed. 

One day, while we discussed the matter over our 
coffee, the waiter, a cockney, such as one finds the 
world over, announced that a gentleman wished to 
see us below. 
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A gentleman to see us! Could it be Harold 
himself, returned for some strange reason? Thou- 
sands of miles from home, without a single friend 
save our pocket-books—without an acquaintance 
save the landlord of the hotel—a gentleman to 
see us! There must be some mistake. 

“ What kind of a gentleman?” said I. 

“A sort of a Hafrican gentleman,” said the 
waiter. “’Ii says ’e must see you, but if you're 
h’out, Pll say not at ’ome.” 

“Show him up,” said Dr. Laird with becoming 
dignity. ‘“ Of course we are at home.” 

A moment later a familiar chuckle greeted our 
straining ears, and Abou Ba Emir himself stood in 
the doorway, greasier than ever, his rotundity 
more aldermanic, his bearing more jaunty; while 
perched on his massive head, in place of the 
crimson fez, in all its shining glory, was a silk 
hat of the comparatively brimless pattern, dear to 
the hearts of the dandies who, since such hats 
were first in fashion, have become our grandfathers. 
It had evidently been purchased to dohonor to this 
special occasion. 

We greeted him with the sincerity we felt, and 
plied him with countless questions He held aloft 
his Scarabeeus ring that still adorned his immense 
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thumb, and in his own metaphorical language 
intimated that it was the pole-star, the guide 
which had led him to us. 

“ Your runner came to me,” he said, “ with the 
news that the treasure had been found. Before 
another sun had set, a second runner came to say 
it had been lost.” 

Abou Ba Emir laughed heartily, evidently 
amused atsome knowledge yet to be imparted to 
us. We were unable to look upon the situation as 
a laughing matter. 

“Tf the loss of a sarcophagus full of gems was 
so comical an affair, then universal bankruptcy 
would make a screaming farce,” I thought grimly. 

At sight of our serious faces, Abou Ba Emir 
laughed the louder. He roared, tears streaming 
down his fat cheeks. 

“Tf I had been there,” he said finally, with a 
glitter in his jetty eyes, “not a gem would -have 
been lost. I know something! Tell me more,” 
he continued, with patriarchal brevity. 

We entered into details: the locating and 
excavation of the mound; the sudden cry for help; 
the death of Jeb; the flight of the robbers; our 
pursuit ; the finding of St. Martin; Harold’s in- 
juries and departure on the track of Ravillac. Of 
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the subsequent regaining of a portion of the treas- 
ure, we said nothing. 

“ Ah! mine’s the lucky Scarabzeus,” cried the 
old man exultantly, helping himself to a cigar 
with the nonchalance of a London clubman, and 
trying vainly to light the wrong end without cut- 
ting off the right one. 

“Yes, mine is the lucky, and yours is the 
unlucky one. We have a proverb in our country 
that ill luck alone will overload an elephant. I 
was not satisfied at your going in search of the 
treasure without me—not satisfied atall. I wished 
I had been with you. When I could doso, I went 
to the ground myself, fought my way when neces- 
sary, with a thousand good men.” 

We listened breathlessly. It seemed like a 
gorgeous cavalcade going to puta gilt padlock on 
the stable door after the horses had been stolen. 

Abou Ba Emir took a turn up and down the 
room. He had managed to light his cigar, but he 
was not in keen sympathy with it. 

“TI know the ways of mound-builders better than 
you,” he resumed, “and I thought there might be 
more there than had met your eye. You stopped 
digging at the sarcophagus?” 

We nodded. “Ididn’t. I removed it. Imade 
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my men dig and dig,and dig, and they sounded 
the earth with a big war club, so, so, so!” As he 
spoke he pounded the table with his colossal fist 
until the decanters danced, and the cigar box 
peacefully slid off to the floor, piling up its contents 
like jack-straws. We laughed again. 

“J pounded, and pounded till something sound- 
ed hollow, hollow, so!” and the old chief, 
“hoo, hooed,” like a big owl in a frivolous mood. 
“Then I pounded the men, so! so/ so!” and 
he whacked his perspiring hands together, “and 
they dug a big hole where it was hollowest, and 
what do you think I found?” 

’ We bent forward questioningly. 

“ Tvyory — ivory —ivory.— ivory —ivory!” he 
screamed in a flat falsetto. ‘“So—so—so—so— 
SO!” and he danced madly about the room, open- 
ing his massive arms to their widest extent like 
the wings of a swarthy albatross, gesticulating 
frantically as though he were determined to lo- 
cate five quarters of the compass instead of four 
and fill them all with ivory. 

We shook hands with him and congratulated 
him on his success. Then we poured into his ears 
an Arabian-night’s tale of rubies, emeralds, sap- 
phires, diamonds, carbuncles, chrysoberyls, opals, 
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moonstoues, star-stones, cat’s-eyes, amethysts and 
pearls, that made the gracious old African wag 
his chin like an automatic mandarin that wobbles 
for an hour at a single push. 

We tried to make him understand the size, and 
sum total of the value of such a possession. We 
pictured it for him in rows of figures six inches 
long; but to no avail. His weak point was 
arithmetic. 

He understood, however, that we had a bag of 
gems, and that we were going to turn them into 
gold, divide the gold into five portions and give 
him one, but he could not comprehend even 
proximately how much his share would amount to. 

It was all very friendly, and the doctor laying 
aside his scruples, rang the bell and ordered a 
couple of bottles of “the best” with a repast of 
cold fowl and ham that might have graced a 
metropolitan table. Long we feasted and drank 
an enthusiastic health to the absent member of 
the expedition. 

Little did we dream of his whereabouts, while 
we were indulging our appetites and enjoying 
ourselves in this somewhat boisterous fashion. 

But when Abou Ba Emir had eaten and drank 
his fill and taken leave of us, a letter in Harold’s 
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handwriting was put into the doctor’s hand, and 
the moment he broke the seal and read the open- 
ing lines, I saw by his changed expression that 
some calamity must have befallen the secretary. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
SHIPWRECKED. 


THE communication, like the preceding one 
was dated from Cairo, and ran as follows :— 

“You remember that my last letter closed just 
at the beginning of my account of a storm. Such- 
a storm, I pray never to witness again. The 
vessel was tossed about like a cork upon the waves. 
The wind shrieked through the cordage—confu- 
sion seemed to reign everywhere. Hastily spring- 
ing from my berth, I dressed with all possible 
speed, almost regretting that I had embarked, 
despite my feverish impatience to secure the 
Scarabzeus before it should reach Loretta. 

“TJ went on deck to see a strange and terrible 
spectacle, yet one that was rendered doubly im- 
pressive by a sublime beauty. The Eastern sky 
was flecked with mottled gray. The dim dawn 
was spreading itself over the turbulent water. 
Immense billows dashed against the ship and 
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flooded the deck, and the fury of the tempest 
seemed momentarily to increase. Struggling to 
keep my feet I clutched the hatchway, realizing 
fully that unless the storm should abate, our 
position would be a precarious one. The terrific 
din of the rising waters grew louder, and pres- 
ently a perfect maelstrom of waves bore down 
upon us. To the terror of the whole was now 
added the frightened faces of the passengers, who 
began one by one to assemble in the saloon and 
on deck, many of them half-dressed—the men 
with blanched faces and dilated eyes, the women 
and children crying hysterically. It was in vain 
for the suave officials to declare between forced 
smiles and soothing arguments that there was no 
danger. We knew we were menaced by some- 
thing worse than mere danger, and we stood help- 
lessly waiting for what might ensue. 

««T returned to the cabin, imbued with a thought 
that almost afforded me relief. I tried to convince 
myself, by logical reasoning, that the ship bearing 
the Scarabeeus would be delayed at least, if not act- 
ually damaged, by the hurricane, and this would cer- 
tainly be to my advantage. Perhaps, indeed, the 
vessel containing the ring might be wrecked,—it 
might sink, and with it would sink likewise the odi- 
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ous beetle, so that its malign influence would never 
more trifle with human destiny. The very idea of 
the Scarabzeus lying buried in the depths of the 
ocean, at rest forever, filled me with a delirious 
joy. I cared little what happened to our own ship, 
or rather, I did not concern myself with fortunate 
or unfortunate possibilities in regard to it. I was 
prepared to face destruction, oblivion, everything 
in short, provided that fatal jewel should be lost for 
all eternity—but with this reflection came another 
that somewhat cooled my ardor—Could the Scar- 
abzeus ever be lost? Was it not permeated by 
some miraculous occult force that rose superior to 
every earthly circumstance? Had it not, time and 
again, laughed at fate and defied the power of man ? 
No; a hundred souls might perish beneath those 
pitiless waves, but the beetle would still reign su- 
preme. It would contrive to triumph over wind and 
weather, and its malevolent eyes would yet greet’ 
me with their metallic stare. The gem was un- 
mistakably under the ban of some enchantment, 
and nothing short of grinding it to atoms would 
avail againstits ironical potency ; even then, might 
it not rise, Phcenix—like from its own dust? 

“ As I indulged in this gloomy reverie, the wild 
billows mounted higher and thundered in my ears. 
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The gale lashed the foaming wave-crests into seeth- 
ing whirlpools; the sky grew black save in the 
Eastern horizon, where a single line of pale yellow 
cut the surrounding grayness like a narrow ribbon 
of gold and shed a weird brilliance over the scene. 
The ship creaked and groaned—then came a crash 
—our shaft had snapped in twain as might an 
oyerstrained fishing-rod. The bent end was twisted 
like a corkscrew in the socket. A whirring, 
screeching noise sounded on all sides, as though a 
thousand hell-fiends had been let loose ; the engines 
stopped short; we were now completely at the 
mercy of the angry sea. We looked into its un- 
fathomable depths, and realized that disaster and 
possibly death were at hand. 

“ All this takes but a short time to tell; it was 
perhaps shorter in the actual happening; I do not 
know; Iam only conscious of having lived years in 
that brief space. The day crawled by on footsteps 
of lead. The yellow radiance in the east was swal- 
lowed up in lurid drab. By and by a round sun 
burst through the clouds, enveloped in a sickly 
greenish haze, producing a most unearthly effect, 
and as we tossed and pitched and oscillated, a fresh 
horror assailed us. We shuddered and our souls 
grew sick. 
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“The broken shaft in its mad gyrations had 
knocked a hole in the ship’s hull and we were slowly 
sinking. I had only a feeble recollection of what 
_immediately followed. JI remember, however, that 
I closed my eyes and through my nearly paralyzed 
brain, vague visions flashed; thoughts of former 
scenes, of long past events, pictures of Loretta in 
the peaceful Alsatian Valley ; of the murdered Val- 
lerion, lying dead among the scarletsilken curtains ; 
of St. Martin’s secluded grave in the African forest ; 
of Gwynyara; of Ravillac and his blasphemous ut- 
terances; of the wonderful emeralds of Emin Kas- 
sati; of the Scarabeus with its mocking gemmed 
eyes. All the while, I did nothing. I made no 
attempt to move or speak. I had no desire to at- 
tempt to save myself from drowning ; I was as tor- 
pid and inert as a wooden image. Death was at 
hand, yet I remained indifferent to his coming. 

« After a time I was roused from my semi-stu- 
por by a sharp touch on the shoulder. The ship’s 
mate was standing beside me, his face white with 
anxiety, but outwardly composed. ‘ Come ;’ he 
said briefly ; ‘ the boats have been lowered. . Come 
at once.’ . 

“JT followed him mechanically. The boats had 
been lowered as he had sinted and into them the 
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passengers and crew had been packed like sheep 
in pens. The rocking, fragile craft were like so 
many shavings upon the upheaving breakers. Into 
one of them—the last—I stepped, together with 
the mate and three other men. Even as we left 
the doomed ship, a wave, mightier than the rest, 
caughtthe sinking vessel. It whirled and plunged, 
careening first to one side and then to the other, 
until at last it was submerged in a frothing eddy 


_and we saw it no more. 


“ The details of that dreadful night, I shall never 
forget. They are burned into my brain. Drenched 
to the skin by the upleaping spray, numb with cold 
and fear, our hearts chilled with despair, we gazed 
with stony eyes into the raven blackness that 
closed about us. We endeavored to convince our- 
selves that when morning came, some passing ves- 
sel would take note of our distress and come to our 
assistance. But we dared not hope. 

“Thus we passed the weary hours—our boat 
floating aimlessly, dancing and pitching, with every 
fantastic motion of the waves—a dark caterpillar 
upon a sea of ink. Rowing was impossible, and 
our oars were laid aside. 

“ We scarcely spoke to each other, but sat hud- 
dled together, trying by means of this close contact 
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to infuse a little warmth into our veins. We had 
provisions in the boat—a few necessaries, hastily 
packed together by the mate, who throughout; ex- 
hibited the most extraordinary courage and calm- 
ness. But not knowing for how long we might be 
compelled to drift at the caprice of wind and wave, 
it behooved us to use our food and drink sparingly. 

“ During that long period of darkness, unrelieved 
by a single star or a solitary ray of hope,I abandoned 
myself to utter despondency. I fully believed 
that I should never see Loretta again, never clasp 
her hands nor hear the sound of her voice, and 
meanwhile the Scarabeeus would contrive to work 
out its frightful destiny to the end of time. 

« The morning broke. Pallid streaks of pearl- 
color appeared in the east. The wind abated. 
The bubbling whirlpools of the waves became 
quieter. In a little while the great foam-crest de- 
creased in height, but no sun came to cheer us, 
then when the day was advanced, a disk of faintest 
primrose gleamed fitfully through the whitish sky, 
shining with a cold lustre. Gradually it disap- 
peared and the heavens, from horizon to horizon, 
took on a uniform tint of an opaque leaden hue. 

“ In the centre of the boat, the mate stood, and 
with icy fingers, fumbled his marine-glass. We 
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did not venture to question him, but we knew that 
no vestige of land was in sight, no sign of an ap- 
proaching vessel, nothing but the limitless water. 
The white and yellow morning changed into dull 
afternoon, then came dingy evening, and again 
sepulchral night. The sea which all day long had 
been of a peculiar translucent green, roughened 
considerably, causing the boat to undulate and 
pitch with a sickening see-saw motion, so that it 
was difficult for us to keep our seats. The stout- 
est hearts among us began to lose faith. As for 
the remaining boats containing the rest of our ship’s 
crew and passengers, we had lost all trace of them 
from the very beginning. Doubtless they were 
drifting hopelessly like ourselves, waiting patiently 
for rescue—or death. 

“ Another dawn, gloomy and cheerless. Still the 
mate held the marine-glass, but we hardly took 
note now of him or his observations. I, at least, 
was callous, unmindful of what became of me, in- 
different to everything. Suddenly a hoarse cry 
startled us. It came from the mate in whose hands 
the marine-glass shook visibly. 

¢ LAND !’ 

“JT got up and snatched the glass, staring with 
wide-open eyes in the direction he indicated by a 
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gesture. A murmur that rose toashout broke from 
our companions, who, excited and eager, over- 
whelmed us with incoherent questions. Far off I 
perceived what appeared to be a line stretching 
across the sea—a line so vague and indistinct thatI 
could hardly distinguish it, even with the aid of 
the powerful glass, but it was nevertheless land— 
land, without a doubt. Our drooping spirits were 
elevated to the wildest exuberance. We laughed 
and sang as we plied ourselves to the oars, working 
desperately. The comparative tranquillity of the 
water rendered rowing an easier task than before. 

“ We pulled with all our strength. My melan- 
choly vanished as the distant line widened and 
deepened. My courage and hopefulness returned 
tenfold. I should live after all—live for Loretta 
—live to destroy the Scarabeus—live for life 
itself ! 

“Nearer we came—still nearer. The day was 
advanced and shadows crept over the sea. As we 
approached closer and ever closer, our buoyancy 
forsook us. Our delight turned to a crushing dis- 
may, for instead of the smiling shore we expected 
to see, we found ourselves beside a wild tract of 


sand and rock—a strip of soil devoid of every trace 


of life or vegetation. 
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“ So horrible was the feeling engendered by this 
certainty, that words are inadequate in attempting 
ia to describe it. ‘As well drown, as starve on this 
i barren waste,’ I thought bitterly. Our provisions 

were almost exhausted ; another day would see the 
supply consumed, and what then? With sinking 
. hearts, aching limbs and tired eyes, we once more 

faced the inevitable. 
“ The mate moored the boat and we landed on 
. the desolate island, where towering rocks, over 
which sea-birds flapped their wings and screamed, 
greeted us with a grim, immovable irony. The 
clouds toward evening cleared away and in the 
splendor of the setting sun we sat, silent and op- 
pressed, almost dreading the advent of another 

day. 

“ The morning sparkled gloriously—the blue sea 
was spangled with sunshine. Fresh ocean scents 
/ invigorated our weary bodies, and as we peered out 
' over the waters, we saw something that set our pulses 
' to beating wildly, and made our nerves tingle. 
It was a spiral cloud of vapor that rose against 
the quiet azure of the sky, and by the help of the 
glass, we, by and by, made out the masts of a 
steamer, distant indeed, but unmistakably there. 
Half mad with an excitement as keen as our former 
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misery we re-entered our boat and started to row 
in the direction of the vessel. Evidently we were 
soon seen, for in a short time the ship’s head was 
turned about and in a few hours we succeeded in 
boarding her. 

“The vessel was bound for Cairo, and thus it 
happens that in addition to my glorying in a de- 
liverance as unexpected as it was timely, 1 find 
myself back again in the very place from which I 
started, while the Scarabzeus is miles and miles 
ahead of me, accomplishing, little by little, its 
malevolent mission.” 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
WHERE IS LORETTA ? 


HAROLD’s correspondence ended abruptly here, 

and it was evident that his narrative had been in- 

terrupted by his departure from Cairo. It was 
many weeks before we heard the continuation of his 
extraordinary adventures. These were narrated to 
us in the seclusion of the genial secretary’s cozy 
smoking-room, and I shall tell the story as nearly 
as possible in his own words. 

“ When I had, in a measure, recovered from the 
shock and exposure of the shipwreck, it suddenly 
occurred to me that I had acted in a most ridiculous 
manner concerning the Scarabzeus, and I bitterly 


reproached myself for my unaccountable stupidity. — 


* «Fool, fool, that I have been!’ I said. ‘Why 

all this mad haste! This silly pursuit which has 
_ ended in nothing except suffering and delay, when 
I might easily have cabled to Loretta in the begin- 
ning, enjoining her to leave the package unopened, 
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or not to claim it at all. However, it may not be 
too late now to remedy my neglect.’ 

“Thus communing with myself, I rushed down 
the stairway of the hotel, and hurried to the tele- 
graph office, only to find the place closed. It was 
then four o’clock in the morning. A strange time 
to be out of bed, but in my perturbed condition of 
mind, every second of delay was the most horrible 
torture. Four o’clock! Uncanny hour, when the 
revelry of midnight is burnt out and the maternal 
throes of nature at the birth of a new day, send a 
convulsive shiver through the still, ghostly atmos- 
phere. 

“ IT sat on the stone steps of the telegraph office 
and watched the opaline glimmer of approaching 
morning. The tranquil light, that seems to be so 
little affiliated to sunshine, crept stealthily. across 
the eastern sky, revealing a few drifting pearly 
clouds; a rose-tinted beam shot from the paler 
radiance, a burst of gold followed, and day had 
dawned. ~~ 

“ The telegraph office was opened finally, and I 
despatched my cable with a feeling of relief, as 
keen as if I had rid my mind of some dread burden. 
I had no intention of remaining in Cairo, for any 
length of time. My one desire was to get away as 
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speedily as possible. I will pass over my some- 
what hurried departure from that city, my tedious 
uneventful journey to Europe, and my subsequent 
arrival in Alsace. 

“ On reaching the well-remembered village, 
that lay like a white flower among the green hills, 
Isprang from the train, elate with such gladness as 
I had not known for many a day,—the gladness of 
joyful anticipation. 

“JT hastened on foot, across the familiar fields, 
crossed the rustic bridge with its wealth of creepers, 
over hanging the rivulet that wound like a braid 
of silver through the hollow, and with beating 
heart drew near the cottage where Loretta lived, 
pausing for a moment’s sweet expectation. 

“It was twilight, but no friendly gleam wel- 
comed me. The clematis vines framed a doorway 
mysteriously closed. The grass in the garden was 
high and intermingled with weeds. The silence 
that always lingers about a deserted house oppressed 
me. I placed my hand, with astrange foreboding, 
upon the latch of the gate. Then I started back as 
if a serpent had twined itself about my wrist. A 
stout iron chain, padlocked, and tarnished with 
rust, fastened the gate securely to the post and 
prevented its being opened. 
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“I shouted loudly, but not even the answering 
bark of a dog greeted me. Tohasten away to the 
village inn was a matter of a few moments. I 
entered the small hostelry, breathless and agitated. 

*©¢ Where—where is old Mother Miller?’ I 
stammered, too cowardly to inquire at once for 
Loretta. 

« A man looked up from a table where a game of 
cards was in progress. He eyed me curiously be- 
fore he replied, ‘ Mother Miller? Why, she’s 
gone to America,’ and he dealt a hand, leisurely. 

“<¢To America?’ I gasped. ‘And—the young 
lady, Friiulein Goldberg—where is she ?’ 

“ The man shrugged his shoulders, stared at his 
cards, and observed without even glancing at me: 
‘How should I know ? Most likely she’s gone to 
America, too.’ 

««¢ When did they leave ?’ I faltered in a scarcely 
audible tone. 

«¢ Well, it was a matter of ten days ago, perhaps. 
I don’t recollect exactly, but it was in the neigh- 
borhood of ten days ago.’ 

« ¢ And they went to gs 

“ «Hamburg, I suppose.’ The man turned his 
back, indicating that I was disturbing the progress 
of the game. 
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“ T went out, overcome by a horrible feeling of 
suffocation. Hardly taking note of the direction 
I followed, I found myself presently in front of 
the post-office. It was closed. 

“« Another weary night of waiting! Another 
series of disordered, feverish dreams, replete with 
fantastic visions and vague alarms. Then when 
morning came, I made haste to seek and question 
the old, white-haired post-mistress. 

“Ves, she affirmed. ‘A package and a cable 
message arrived some days ago for Friiulein Gold- 
berg, but both have remained here unclaimed.’ 

“The package was the Scarabzeus, of course. 
Faint hope did I ever entertain that the uncanny 
beetle would fail to reach its destination! I 

almost smiled when the post-mistress showed me 
the parcel. 

“«Tisten to me,’ I said decisively ‘On no 

account give up that package to anybody. Do 
you understand? Not even to Friulein Goldberg 


' —it was sent by mistake?’ 


“ The woman regarded me intently. ‘ But it is 
addressed to the young lady, and if she calls for it?’ 

“¢ Tell her that I,’ handing her my card, ‘ have 
returned, and that I request her, as a personal 
favor to me, not to receive the parcel.’ 


‘ 
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“¢J think I know your name,’ said the post- 
mistress, smiling. 

“¢ And you know Fraulein Goldberg well?’ 

“¢ Why, yes, very well indeed. So well, that I 
am alarmed at her long absence from home. Old 
Mother Miiller has become so deaf of late that it 


was impossible for her to travel alone to Hamburg,. 


so Loretta was obliged to accompany her, and 
see her safely on board the steamer. You know, 
Karl Miiller has been in America this long while, 
and he sent a ticket and money for his mother to 
pay him a visit. He is to meet her in New York, 
and the old lady was as pleased as a child at the 
idea of going. Loretta should have returned here 
the next day but one after seeing Mother Miller 
off, but she hasn’t come, and we have heard noth- 
ing from her.’ : 
“¢ Was she to live here all alone?’ I inquired 
unsteadily. 
_ Qh, no, she was to live with Frau Sachs in 
the High Street. Frau Sachs is not so young as 
she used to be, and she needs somebody to look 
after her household. Loretta is a good girl. I 
fear for her because 
“«« Because what ?’ 
‘Because she is so young and pretty,’ said the 
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post-mistress turning away witha sigh. I groaned 
in spirit. One course only was left open to me. 
- I must go immediately to Hamburg and try to 
discover Loretta’s whereabouts and the reason for 
her strange silence and delay. That very day saw 
me in the express, steaming toward the beautiful 
city. When I arrived I did not pause however to 
admire the town with its picturesque villas sloping 
to the rippling Elbe, its red-tiled peaked roofs 
illumined by the setting sun and its little cafés 
gay with flowers and striped awnings. Though 
the spirit of hope breathed once more within me, 
I had no inclination for anything except the one 
task I had set myself. A single thought throbbed 
through my brain and quivered in every heart- 
beat. 

“Loretta was lost! And with this thought 
came to me the certainty of how deeply I loved 
her. 

“A hundred casualties flashed into being in 
my excited brain, one after the other, only to be 
dismissed finally with the ever-recurring query, 
‘How and where shall I begin my search ?’” 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


SUSPENSE. 


“T MADE my way next morning down the - 


crowded thoroughfare to police head-quarters, 
and, asking for the sergeant, put him in possession 
of the facts and begged of him to tell me how I 
might most speedily and effectually find Loretta. 
I described her personal appearance minutely and 
accurately, adding that she had been traced to 
Hamburg, where in all probability she had fallen 
ill. Should I go to the hospital? ‘The charitable 
institutions ? 

“The man requested me to enter the particulars 
in a large book, and when I had finished, gravely 
remarked that in twenty-four hoursI might confi- 
dently expect absolute and reliable information 
concerning the whereabouts of the young lady. 

“«By the way,’ he continued, in an off-hand 
manner, ‘has it occurred to you that she may 
have accompanied the Miiller woman to America?’ 
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“¢ Certainly not,’ I answered. ‘ What should 
induce her to do anything so eccentric? She 
doesn’t know anyone in America. Her friends 
are in Alsace, and she was to be married shortly, 
as soon as her fiancé returned from Africa.’ 

“¢ Well, that makes no difference,’ observed the 
sergeant cynically, ‘young ladies do queer things 
at times, especially when they are on the eve of 
marriage. The statistics show——’ 

“¢ Never mind the statistics!’ I exclaimed 
somewhat impatiently, for I attached no impor- 
tance to this solution of the problem. It was the 
sergeant’s business, of course, to offer suggestions 
and introduce theories. Why should he draw his 
salary unless as a recompense for the invention of, 
startling hypotheses that would never enter the 
heads of right-minded people? How could he 
hope to keep up his reputation for superabundant 
sagacity unless he presented untenable surmises? 

“JT thought of Loretta’s sprightly beauty, and 
ventured to say, more quietly, that there might 
have been foul play. 

“ The sergeant abandoned his conjectures and 
became attentive in an instant. He seemed to 
divine instinctively that I was Loretta’s betrothed, 
and his manner was suddenly very respectful. 
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«Yes, sir,’ he asserted, ‘I am pained to state 
that such things do occur daily—hourly, I may 
say, and this, too, under the very noses of our best 
officials.’ 

‘*‘ He referred to the notes I had written in the 
large book, then calling a subordinate, gave some 
brief directions in a low voice, and turning to me 
again, said: ‘I’ve set the wheels in motion so far 
as accidents are concerned. If anything worse 
has happened, the same investigation will event- 
ually discover it. At four o’clock this afternoon, 
I shall report our progress. I have ordered our 
men to make the proper inquiries at the railway 
termini and at the docks. If Friulein Goldberg 
has been carried to London or Paris (either is quite 
possible); I shall not fail to find it out.’ 

“To London or Paris! The mere thought of 
poor Loretta being decoyed to one of these great, 
wicked cities almost maddened me. I bit my lips 
and went away in an agony of suspense. At four 
o'clock precisely, I was again in the sergeant’s 
office. I found him smoking a cigar, which he 
politely laid aside as J entered, and having glanced 

at his memoranda, remarked casually: 

“¢ On the morning of the 3rd, a young girl, an- 
swering to the desetipiiea you have given us, was 
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seen to board a steamer en route for London. 
She was accompanied by a man, unknown to the 
police. She was evidently ill, and had to be sup- 


ported, almost carried, by her companion. The. 


couple were entered on the Company’s books as 
Monsieur and Madame Alphonse Le Petit. Fur- 
ther than this there is no clue.’ 

“<¢ Very well,’ I said, as calmly as possible under 
the circumstances. ‘Now tell me the quickest 
way to get to London.’ 

“¢You can go by rail to Calais, and then across 
the channel to Dover, thence direct to London. 
Connection is made at each stopping place. But 
why do you go to London? Our men can do 
more than you—much more—leave it to us.’ 

“No, I can’t rest inactive,’ I replied brusquely, 
‘I must look for her myself. If you obtain any 
additional news, wire to the Wanderer’s Club, 
Jermyn St., 5. W.’ 

“ «Tf you are bent on going, sir, you have no time 
to lose. Have you much luggage?’ 

“T pointed to the portmanteau that had scarcely 
been out of my hands since I left Cairo, and into 
which I had transferred the jewels from my leather 
belt. The sergeant smiled and bade me good-day: 
“The journey to London was made without 
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delay and without important incident of any kind. 
On reaching the railway terminus, I took a han- 
som and drove direct to the Tower wharf, where I 
had been told the various steamers deposited their 
passengers. It was early afternoon, and hardly a 
person was to be seen. A pallid mist wreathed 
upward from the sullen, sluggish Thames. After 
the brilliant glare of Africa and the radiant sun- 
light of the tropics, everything about me seemed 
dull and sodden. Even the faces of those I met 
wore a fixed inanimate expression. 

“ Just outside the gates stood two ramshackle 
four-wheelers. Every yard—every square foot of 
ground, appeared to be walled up with clumsy piles 
of dirty brick and dirtier stone, as if the historic 
Tower of London were something contagious that 
had broken out. over all the neighborhood. 

“A more imposingly mysterious district than 
this does not exist in modern Babylon, and at times 
the proportion of visible inhabitants is about one 
human being to the acre, save for an occasional 
knot of hungry and thirsty laborers waiting here 
and there for dock hire. 

“T approached one of the four-wheelers and 
inquired of the driver whether he remembered the 
hour when the boat had arrived on a particular 
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date—the 3rd. The man scratched his head 
thoughtfully. 

“¢ Well, sur, Hi think Hido. She were doo at 
six, but Hi’m blest if ever she showed up afore nine. 
Hi recollect, for Hi trolloped my boy because ’e 
didn’t come around with my coffee.’ 

“J described Loretta as I had done to the ser- 
geant in Hamburg, andasked tremulously whether 
he recalled such a passenger. 

“¢ Bless your eart,’ he responded, readily enough, 
‘D’ye think, guv’nor, as Hi can recollect hevery 
blooming lady that got off that particular boat? 
There might ’a been a reg’lar Cremorne Garding 
with a Covent Garding thrown in, for hall Hi know. 
Mightn’t there, Boozer?’ & 

“ The other cabman had drawn near during the 
conversation and in answer to the question replied 
gruffly : 

«“« Wy, you wuz one o’ the fust off, d’ye see? Hi 
remembers hit, cause Hi grabs two hold maids 
for Pentonwell, hand hat Pentonwell Hi landed 
’em. Hi remembers ’em, cause they gimme a bad 
florin and Hi made ’em gimme a good ’arf-er-crown 
for it. ’Owsomever they mademe a present o’ the 
queer florin, which the same bought me a mug 0’ 
ale an’ another one to boot.’ 
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“<¢Do you think you could find out for me the 
numbers of the cabs that took up passengers that 
day ?’ I asked, displaying a sovereign as I spoke. 

“ The first driver ran toward a little wooden 
shanty near by. It had a double door, the upper 
half of which stood open. Dozing in the corner 
was anold man. The driver leaned over the door, 
called to the old man, and they held a whispered 
conversation for amoment. The driver gesticu- 
lated clumsily ashe talked. Presently, he shouted 
to me: : 

“< Say! Would hit be a ’ansom or a four- 
wheeler ?’ 

*“¢ How should I know ?’ I retorted, a little im- 
patiently. 

“<«Cause hif it was a ’ansom hit’ll be no use a 
tryin’ to find hit, guv’ner. Them fellers is hall 
hover the shop; prowlers, we calls’em. They’d 
carry a fare a mile sooner than ’old houta bit for 
more, an’ risk a little—dammum.’ 

« A sudden thought struck me—‘I rather think 
it must have been a four-wheeler,’ I said. ‘ The 
lady was an invalid. She wouldn’t be likely to 
take a hansom.’ 

“* Well, if so be the lady wuz a hinvalid, that 
makes it hall the more com’f’able. Did I’ear you 
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say she were werry tall an’ ’ad werry thick ’air an’ 
fine big eyes ?’” 

“« At this, the old man in the wooden box bawled 
out the information that no fewer than ten cab- 
drivers besides Boozer and his friend had taken up 
passengers from the boat. His voice sounded as 
if it came through the bung-hole of a worm-eaten- 
barrel. I approached the half-door and spoke to, 
the venerable creature, offering to refresh his 
memory with a coin. 

“«¢ Surely you must recollect someone answering 
to the description I have given,’ I said. I was 
aware that people of his calibre and status fre- 
quently observe things blankly at the time of 
their occurrence, and that the reflected light of 
silver or gold is required before recollection is 
stirred into activity, unless indeed stale beer and 
cheap tobacco have obscured every faculty. 

“«Come to think of it,’ mused the old man, ‘ Hi 
almost thinks Hi did see a lady such as yer tells 
me of. Were she werry pale?’ 

«Quite possible.’ 

“ «Did ‘er ’usband ’ay a welwet collar on ’is hul- 
ster?’ 

*«¢ Probably he did.’ 

“Well, then as sure as heggsis heggs, that werry 
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couple were the hidentical couple as Timothy Bangs 


druyv with’is blind mare. I ’appened to notice ’em. 


’cause there weren’t no luggage, an’ Timothy allers 
goes for luggage, ’e do. ’Esezas there’s more hop- 
portunities. Theold man grinned, revealing the 
stumps of his blackened teeth. ‘Come to think 
of hit,’ he repeated, ‘Hi seen that golding ’air 
an’ that welwet collar inside the trap myself.’ 

““¢ Well, where is Timothy Bangs and his four- 
wheeler?’ I demanded. ‘I suppose you know.’ 

“+7 ’most gen’rally stan’s on Tower I,’ put in 
Boozer, attracted by the sight of a half crown, 
which I drew from my pocket. ‘Bangs an’ me is 
old pals.’ 

“¢Drive me to him, then, at once,’ I said, as I 
climbed into Boozev’s rickety vehicle. 

“¢Hall right, capting, ’m yer man!’ exclaimed 
Boozer as he slammed the door and mounted the 
box, where he made a lamentable failure of attempt- 
ing to crack his whip jauntily. 

“We reached Tower Hill speedily, considering 
the blind mare’s condition, but no Timothy Bangs 
was visible. So we repaired to a frowsy, slop- 
stricken tap-room, adjoining a Jew outfitter’s, in 
front of which tin saucepans, mattresses, oiled can- 

_vas suits, and cheap second-hand clothing swayed 
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and fluttered in the torpid breeze, grotesquely gib- 
beted to a tall framework that formed a monstrous 
grill outside the begrimed window panes. 

“Here we took seats in gloom and solitude await- 
ing the arrival of Bangs. 

“In about three-quarters of an hour, the blind 
mare came rocking and staggering along, and at 
sight of her, Boozer rushed out to greet his 
pal. 

“<¢Ello! That you, Boozer? What’s hup?’ 
called out Bangs, in pleasant anticipation. 

“<«Did yer drive a gent an’ lady from the boat 
last Sat’day morning? ’Cause if yer did, there’s 
’arf a quid for yer, me boy.’ He winked his left 
eye significantly, as he added: ‘Don’t yer go for 
to tell no buster abouthit. Ifyerdruv’em yer did; 
an’ if yer didn’t druv ’em, vy then yer didn’t. 
Hither way there ain’t no ’arm done.’ 

“¢But Idruy’em!’ exclaimed Bangs, ‘ of course 
Idid. A lady an’ agent from the boat. Didn’t 
’ave no luggage, barrin a ’ankerchief an’ a bottle o’ 
scent.’ 

“* Where did you take them?’ I inquired. 

“¢ Wot business that o’ yourn?’ grumbled Bangs 
with ready suspicion. 

“¢7’ll make it worth your while to answer my 
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question, I replied quietly. ‘The lady was—my 
sister.’ 

“¢ Well, I clean forgets where I druv ’em,’ said 
Bangs in a sort of growl. 

“TJ produced a sovereign carelessly and. held it 
in my hand. Bangs’ manner altered instantly. 

“«¢ TI] drive yer to where I tuk ’em fora thick un,’ 
he cried with a sudden flash of financial genius. 

“<«Done!’ I answered promptly. I settled with 
Boozer,’ who seemed to regard my departure with 
regret. Then I scrambled into Bangs’ conveyance 
and the blind mare started. For a long time I 
was rattled and rumbled and jounced over the 
Tower Hill cobble-stones, over the slippery wood 
pavement, and the city asphalt, past Margate 
prison, up Fleet Street, along the Strand, through 
Trafalgar Square, and so on, until we penetrated 
the slow-beating heart of Soho, where we pulled 
up before a tolerably prepossessing four-story 
brick dwelling in Greek Street. 

“J jumped from the cab and gave the bell a 
vigorous pull. An old woman appeared in the 
area. 

“«¢ Monsieur le Petit?’ I said interrogatively. 

“¢ Fle ain’t ’ome, sir,’ was the reply. 

“© ¢ Madame le Petit, then,’ I supplemented. 
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“¢She ain’t well. She’s abed,’ responded the 
woman in a surly voice. 

“My worst suspicions seemed confirmed. A . 
faintness crept over me and my breath came in 
suffocating gasps. Presently I mustered sufficient 
courage to say: 

«¢ Please tell her that Doctor Harold from Africa 
is here ;’ but as I spoke I knew that the old crone 
noticed my agitation and regarded me incred- 
ulously. However, she disappeared into the house 
and in a few moments opened the front door. 

“¢« Madame says she never ’eard of you,’ and the 
hag was about to slam the door in my face. 

_“¢There is a mistake—wait a moment,’ I said, 
and I stepped quickly into the sombre. passage. 
‘Be kind enough to take this card to her?’ I 
scrawled a few words upon the piece of pasteboard, 
and_handed it to the woman who, still protesting, 
climbed the stairs and stopped at a door on the 
next landing. An instant later she entered the 
apartment, and not waiting for her to return, I 
dashed up the stairway, pushed open the door 
that she had left ajar and rushed unceremoniously 
into a small drawing room where languidly reclin- 


ing upon a sofa drawn up to the window was a 
golden-haired woman. 
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“¢ Loretta ?’ I cried. 

*“ The woman turned, and as she did so I started 
back with an exclamation, for the face I looked 
upon was that of a perfect stranger. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE STOLEN PORTMANTEAU. 


“J was too much mortified and chagrined even 
to pause to offer a detailed explanation of my 
intrusion. I could only stammer: ‘I have made 
a great—a very great mistake—I beg pardon most 
humbly,’ and left the house with all possible pre- 
cipitation. 

“<«Wuz it hall right, capting ?’ asked the jovial 
Bangs as I came out somewhat crestfallen, but at 
the same time relieved beyond measure, and step- 
ping buoyantly. 

“« Yes, Bangs, quite right,’ I replied. 

“*¢'Them’s the parties, then ?’ 

“* Well, no, not exactly,’ I answered, handing 
him his well-earned ‘thick un.’ ‘The fact is, 
they are not the periless but ’m much obliged to 
you, all the same.’ 

“ Bangs nodded, and drove away, content, Hanna 
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evidently mystified. He was no doubt unaccus- 
tomed to driving disguised detectives to their prey 
and finding them cheerful when they happened 
upon a false scent. 

“As for me, my spirits rose higher and higher 
until I was in a mood of extraordinary jollity. 
Loretta was not in Hamburg. She had not gone 
to Paris or London, and now a certain possibility 


dawned upon me—a very likely possibility indeed. 
Perhaps after all, as the sergeant had suggested, 
she had been carried off through some unforeseen 
chain of circumstances to America. I determined 
therefore to cable to Karl Miiller in Pennsylvania 
and set my mind at rest so far as this point was 
concerned. A branch office of the ‘ U. S. Direct’ 
was stationed not far off, near Regent Circus. 
Thither I repaired and dispatched a clearly-worded 
message. 

“ Meanwhile, with my constant moving about 
from one point to another, the gems I carried had 
become an actual source of annoyance. Light as 
the portmanteau was, its contents would set all 
the electric telegraphs in the universe throbbing in 
my behalf had I so wished. I had nevertheless 
become tired of carrying it. Besides, it was 
scarcely wise in the midst of civilization to take 
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so valuable a piece of luggage about with me. I 
resolved that on the morrow I would place the 
jewels in some safe place, possibly dispose of one 
or two in Old Bond Street, so as to have ready 
money at my command, and deposit the proceeds 
with a banker in Pall Mall. 

“J had a friend in London, an acquaintance of 
long standing, and I made up my mind to pass the 
evening with him; to be frank, I longed for the 
society of some one to whom [I might unbosom 
myself, relate my various adventures, and of whom 


‘I might ask counsel. So it came about that after 


a short stroll up Regent Street, I hailed a hansom 
in Oxford Circus, and bade the driver set me down 
at the corner of Waterloo Place. 

“ As the hansom neared its destination, I did not 
wait for it to come to a standstill, but jumped out 
while it was yet rolling. Now, I had leaped to the 
pavement from a moyjng vehicle a thousand times 
in the course of my life. The performance had 
never seemed to me as being fraught with any 
special danger, and on the present occasion I think 
I was actuated purely by the desire for vigorous 
action of some kind. But I reckoned without my 
host, for I neglected to make allowance for the 
existence of the steep declivity atthe top of Water- 
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loo Place. Down this declivity, I straightway 
pitched, falling headlong upon the pavement, at 
the same time twisting my ankle most painfully. 
For a moment I suffered intense agony, then, re- 
covering myself somewhat, I hobbled into White’s, 
where, to my relief, the first person I saw was the 
very friend of whom I was in search for the pur- 
pose of spending a social evening. We went to- 
gether into the smoking-room where I narrated in 
detail my African vicissitudes, and my present 
trouble concerning Loretta. 

“Tis cooler judgment gave me little comfort. 
He averred that for a young and beautiful girl to 
be lost on a continent, while her lover was in abso- 
lute ignorance as to which particular continent it 
might be, was certainly a matter calculated to 
arouse acute alarm rather than undisturbed contem- 
plation. Nevertheless, my friend agreed with me 
that I had done all that I could do. 

“T returned to my lodgings late that night. 
My ankle was swollen and still pained me, but in 
spite of this I slept soundly, until ten o’ clock on 
the following morning. After a hurried brealkfast, 
I took my old companion, the portmanteau, and 
sallied forth. I walked with difficulty. I was 
even more lame and sore than on the previous even- 
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‘ing, and with persistent ill-luck, I gave the injured 


leg an ugly wrench on the last stair, as I left the 
house. 

“ As usual, not a hansom was in sight. I stood 
in the street and waited patiently for one to ap- 
pear. WhileI stood there, a good-looking lad in 
a half~vorn pepner-and-salt suit of clothes, carry 
ing a shoe-blacking box over his shoulder accosted 
me. 

“¢ Carry yer porkmanty to an ’ansom, yer ’onor ? 
T ain’t ’ad nothink to eat since yesterday.’ 

“J was suffering intense pain, and, thoughtless 
as to possible consequences, handed the bag to the 


' boy, bidding him precede me slowly until a hansom 


should come into view. He adhered to my instruc- 
tions, walking about six paces in front of me, and 
whistling a popular ditty as he went. I tarried 
for a moment at the corner to rest my injured leg. 
That moment was fatal. 

“The instant my cane ceased to descend with- 
a click upon the pavement, my Mercury turned 
round, glanced at me furtively, and took in the 
situation. Now was his golden opportunity. 
With the speed of a grey-hound he was off like a 
flash, doubtless expecting no more extraordinary 
booty than a couple of shirts and collars and pos- 
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sibly a ‘ nobby suit. Be this as it may, he ran as 
fast as his legs could carry him, and disappeared 
into another street. 

«J did what most men would have done in the 
same circumstances. Istood stock-still and roared 
‘Stop thief;’ lustily. But I knew the boy had 
taken refuge in a sort of lane that led between 
some stables in the vicinity, and which zig-zagged 
into a square beyond. Had the place been especi- 
ally constructed with a view to daylight robberies, 
it could not have been better planned. Two or 
three lazy stable-keepers loafed about near by. 
They paid no attention tomy outcry. They did 
not even look at me. In a moment I ceased to 
shout ‘ Stop thief;’ and began to limp after the 
boy, hoping that he might be afraid to run, after 
emerging from the mews, and that some local 
‘ bobby ’ would come to my assistance. 

“ But no bobby, local or otherwise, was to be 
seen, and equally invisible was the pepper-and-salt 
suit, and the portmanteau, containing the glitter- 


ing treasures of Emin Kassati. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
FORTUNE SMILES. 


“I STAGGERED against the side door ofa public- 
house, close beside me, and, as my loss dawned 
upon. me, sank upon the steps, erushed and 
bewildered. A groom in Livery sauntered by 
smoking @ cigarette. One or two people passed 
in Duke Street, stopped short, and soon a little 
group of figures gathered about me, staring curi- 
ously at the wonderful spectacle of a well- 
dressed man, who had apparently nothing better 
to do than to sit upon a door-step at mid-day and 
mysteriously twist one leg, muttering, the while, 
inarticulate sounds. Presently a shop-girl on her 
way from luncheon, paused in front of me, mur- 
muring sympathetically: ‘Poor gentleman. He’s 
drunk!’ 

“By and by the proprietor of the public-house 
came out. His shirt sleeves were very white and 


an immense watch-chain dangled upon his waist- 
coat. 
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“¢Look here, young man!’ he cried, ‘?m 
sorry for the state you’re in, but this isn’t a lodg- 
ing house, so you'd best be off.’ 

“ With this he turned away. 

“* Landlord!’ I exclaimed, ‘a moment please ?’ 

“‘ He came back, contemptuously superior. 

“¢Well, what do you want?’ hesnapped. ‘If 
it’s a drink, you can’t have it.’ 

“©¢T’ve been robbed,’ I said desperately. 

«“¢Oh, yes, of course,’ he responded, winking 
facetiously at the assembled crowd. Just then a 
stable-hand approached. 

«Was that the bloke wot robbed yer, the one 
I seen a’ runnin’ fit to split through the mews 
awhile ago? <A sort o’ cross ’twixt a boot-black 
an’ a clerk out 0” work ?’ 

“¢ Yes,’ and I nodded, helplessly. 

«“¢ Well, at the rate he were a runnin’ he must 
be near the sea-shore by this time.’ 

“ A roar of mirth greeted this sally. The land- 
lord held his sides, and finally wiped tears of mer- 
riment from his congested cheeks. 

“<¢T say, ave a drink wi’ me,’ said a rough, and 
another burst of laughter ensued. 

“To my intense relief a hansom clattered by. 
IT hailed it, and with the cabman’s assistance 
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clambered into it. The crowd continued to jeer, 
voicing ironical jests at my expense. A police- 
man drew near and called to them sharply. 
‘Come, pass away, pass away!’ he said, not 
‘daring to prod the people with his truncheon as 
a New York policeman would have done. Then 
turning to me he inquired sternly : 

“¢ Where to?’ 

«“ « Bow street,’ I replied, and I heaved a sigh of 
thankfulness when the driver wheeled his horse 
about with a quick twist of the reins, and started 
off at a brisk pace towards Piccadilly. 

« Arriving at Bow Street, I briefly stated my 
case.” 

“¢Go to Scotland Yard,’ said the officer in 
charge, eyeing me severely through a tiny window 
in the wall. 

“JT re-entered the hansom, and we turned in the 
direction of the Thames. 

«Wait a moment, cabby!’ I suddenly called 
to the driver. ‘Take me first to the Wanderer’s. 
You’ve got a good horse, so use him.’ 

“Tothe Wanderer’s therefore we went. ‘Tel- 
egrams for Harold Davidge. Never mind the 
letters,’ I said to the attendant. He went away 
and presently came back with three telegrams. I 
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hastily tore open the first one. The sheet within 
read : 


‘*¢-Yours received. Abou reports thirty thousand pounds 
of ivory under Sarcophagus. We shall reach London in four 
weeks. Martin H. LAiRD.’ 


“The second despatch was as follows :— 


‘¢ ¢We have learned that Madame Le Petit came from Paris. 
Don’t trouble yourself to find her.’ 


‘‘It was signed by the Sergeant in Himbtive: 
“The third communication—Oh, joy unspeak- 
able ! 


‘¢ Loretta carried away by accident. She sails on ‘‘ Mag- 
nificent,’’ to-morrow. Kart MULLER.’ 


“ A delirious delight possessed me. I could 
have screamed out my joy to the cabman, so 
extravagantly happy was I. What did I care 
now for the sapphires and the emeralds? They 
might be sunk like Pharaoh’s host and I would 
not lift a finger to recover them. Still, I must 
employ myself in some way, pending Loretta’s 
arrival. I might as well occupy my mind in 
hunting up the vanished portmanteau after all. 

*“¢@Go on to Scotland Yard, cabby,’ I said, my 
face wreathed in smiles. The man good-natured- 
ly helped me into the office, when our destina- 
tion was reached, while a stalwart policeman kept 
guard over the champing horse. 
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“¢J have been robbed in Duke Street, Pic- 
cadilly,’ I explained to the official who met me. 
‘I have lost a black bag, with nickel-plated clasps, 
containing a number of jewels—principally em- 
eralds and sapphires.’ 

“¢ Have you the key, sir?’ asked the official in 
a business-like way. 

“¢ Yes,’ and I produced it. 

“¢Describe the contents in detail,’ he resumed. 

“T did so, adding that I had recently returned 
from Africa and was about to place the jewels in 
some safe place when the boy had stolen the bag 
in the manner related. 

“¢How much were the jewels worth?’ the 
official inquired. 

“¢T don’t know exactly. Several thousand 
pounds, I dare say.’ 

“ The man whispered to his assistant who left 
the office to go to an inner room. In five minutes 
or so, he came back, carrying something which I 
was unable to distinguish owing to the height of 
the counter. 

“¢ Was your bag anything like this?’ asked the 
official quietly. 

“ To my utter amazement, he. held my lost port- 
manteau in his uplifted hand. Scarcely sixty 
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minutes had elapsed since it had flitted away in 
the grasp of the wearer of the pepper-and-salt suit, 
and yet, here it was, as if restored by magic. 
I could not speak, so great was my amaze- 
ment. 

“¢ Unlock it!’ said the officer. 

“I didso. Nota thing within the bag had been 
disturbed. It had not been opened. 

“ ¢ FTow—where—what in Heaven’s name?’ I 
began. 

“ The official smiled, and interrupted me. 

“ ¢ One of our men, Grig Griffin, we call him, was 
at Charing Cross Station, and his attention was 
attracted by the sudden appearance of a well-known 
thief who was making for the Continental train 
with this bag in his hand. “ Not so fast, my lad,” 
said Grig Griffin to himself, and with that he went 
after the young man whose face, by the way, was very - 
red, as if he had been running. ‘ Where are you 
going?” asked Grig Griffin, giving him a sharp rap 
on the shoulder. ‘“ Only to Cannon Street,” said 
the lad. “ What you got in that bag?” asked Grig 
Griffin. “I dunno. A City gent gave it to me 
to carry for’ him,” said the boy. ‘“ Too thin, my 
young fish,” said Grig Griffin. ‘Hand me that 
bag and come along with me to Scotland Yard,” 
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and,’ concluded the official, ‘ here’s your bag, sir. 

“ I extended my hand eagerly to take my prop- 
erty, but the official shook his head. ‘Not quite 
yet, sir. This case must be tried, and you'll be 
obliged to prove that the bag is yours. Bow Street, 
to-morrow morning, ten o’clock sharp.’ 

“JT did not demur; Loretta coming to me; my 
companions on their way to rejoin me and witness 
my happiness ; and the lost treasure unexpectedly 
found! Could mortal man wish for more than 
this to render his life a glad sweet dream of real- 
ization ? 

«“ Above me the April sun shone like an enor- 
mous brilliant. The dingy streets of London 
seemed radiant paths, such as might have existed 
in the glorious cave of Aladdin, and the common- 
place foot-passengers were allas so many spec- 
tators of my triumphant entry into Elysium. 

“ During the week that followed, I lived in 
Richmond, coming into town at my leisure, by way 
of the river. It was necessary for me to appear 
twice in Bow Street in order to prosecute the thief 
and gain possession of the gems. The boy was 
finally convicted and sentenced to eighteen months 
imprisonment with hard labor. For my part, so 
charmed was I with life and matters in general that 
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had the power been mine, I should have let the 
prisoner go free. 

“T fancy the most poignant pang he felt on 
quitting the little oblong dock, was the knowledge 
that he had actually held in his hands for one 
splendid half hour a fortune in glistening, prec- 
ious stones, and that he might have contrived to 
hold them forever had not the stern Nemesis that 
watches over prigs and scoundrels guided his fleet- 
ing footsteps to Charing Cross. 

“ Five days later, I took the train, for Liverpool. 

“«When is the “Magnificent”? due?’ I asked, 
entering the bureau of the International line. 

“¢To-morrow at eleven-thirty, sir,’ answered a 
sandy-whiskered clerk, as he banged an immense 
ledger upon his desk to emphasize his statement. 

“TJ boarded the tug next day, and at eleven- 
forty precisely, the ‘Magnificent’ was beside us. 
I saw leaning over+the deck rail, a tall, pale girl 
with gold-brown hair and wistful blue eyes. In 
another moment I was beside her. In another 
instant had clasped her close in my arms.” 

The wedding at Kensington was a quiet one, 
but our happiness was supreme, and an additional 
pleasure lay in the fact that my dear old friend, 
the Reverend Martin H. Laird, officiated. 
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CONCLUSION. 


A ¥rw days ago, I, the unobtrusive medical 
man who figured in these pages as the narrator of 
much of the foregoing history, was walking 
through the vast rooms and corridors of the 
British museum. — 

In front of the prim shelves belonging to the 
Egyptian department, among the strange hiero- 
glyphics, the massive Sarcophagi, the hideous 


idols and the withered mummies of by-gone Pha- © 


raohs, stood a tall, handsome man of about forty 
years of age. Beside him was a sweet-faced 
woman whose radiant expression bespoke perfect 
joy and content. The man~was holding in his 
strong arms a little girl. She had soft, curling, 
golden hair and was a miniature likeness of the 
mother. The child was gazing intently with the 
awe of babyhood at a curiosity that occupied one 
of the higher shelves. I drew nearer, smiling, 
and looked also at the curiosity. It was a tiny 
Sarcophagus, carved in black stone and surmounted 
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by a small glass case, wherein rested a couple of 
peculiar rings, like twin Scarabei. Their jewelled 
eyes glittered with the shifting light that streamed 
from above. 

“And under those rings, darling,” the man is 
saying to the child, “in that black stone box, is 
the story you have so often listened to. The 
story you love to hear, about St. Martin, and 
Ravillac, Gwynyara, the savage with the beautiful 
soul, Abou Ba Emir, Doctor Laird, and this other 
good doctor, who can relate the tale so much better 
than any of us. You remember how that queer 
old Abou Ba Emir insisted upon giving his ring 
to Doctor Laird and Doctor Laird was afraid to 
keep it, although it was the lucky ring that never 
harmed anybody.” 

And as he utters these words, Harold places the 
child upon the floor, and turning to Loretta re- 
marks fondly : 

“How much pain, and trial, and weariness we 
have had, dear, but after all, in spite of the evil 
influence of the Scarabzeus, it was instrumental in 
bringing you into my life, and I can never tell 
you either by word or deed, how much I have 
already been repaid.” 
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